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title this paper, “Education the Deaf 
and the Hard Hearing,” ties together two 
subjects which are all too often grouped and thought 
one area education. Actually, these are 
two discrete subjects which should not com- 
bined one within educational system nor 
should they discussed together except from the 
point view the contrast between the two. One 
the major criticisms that can made pro- 
grams for children with hearing impairment the 
fact that too many educators not recognize the 
difference between the deaf and the hard hearing 
and have little realization the educational 
problems, and thus the educational techniques. 
which differentiate the two. 

addition this lack knowledge the part 
too many educators the unwillingness dif- 
ferentiate the part many parents. This un- 
willingness differentiate comes from the 
ingness the part some parents accept the 
handicap deafness their child and the ration- 
alization that somehow other there less stigma 
being hard hearing than being deaf, which 
turn leads the lack knowledge the dif- 
ference the educational methods required for 
the two groups. 


Distinction Between Deaf and Hard Hearing 


The Conference Executives American 


fornia School for the Deaf, Riverside. This paper was 
presented November the ICEC Southwestern 
Regional Conference Phoenix, Ariz. 


EDUCATION 
the Deaf and the 
Hard Hearing 


Schools for the Deaf has defined the deaf those 
whom the sense hearing non-functional 
for the ordinary purposes life. This definition 
elaborated upon somewhat, and perhaps made more 
meaningful, the report the Competencies 
Committee, published the pamphlet Teachers 
Children Who are Deaf, by.the United States Office 
Education this year. This Committee states, “For 
purposes our discussion, need define the 
deaf child terms the extent which his im- 
paired ability communicate speech and hear- 
ing affects his psychological and educational 
tential. The child with whom our recommended 
competencies are concerned the child who has 
not developed the expressive and receptive skills 
communication prior the onset deafness. 
cannot initiate language through speech nor 
can understand the speech others nor- 
mally done hearing child equivalent 
level maturation. addition, may con- 
cerned with the child who has acquired some 
skills communication prior the onset deaf- 
ness, but who level competence lan- 
guage that requires special technique develop 
it.” 

contrast the deaf child who defined and 
elaborated upon above, the definition the hard 
hearing person one whom the sense 
hearing, although defective, functional with 
without hearing aid. 

When talk about the education the deaf 
child then, are talking about the education 
child whose basic handicap first all lack 
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tem language for communication. This results 
complete lack knowledge any communication 
skills and the educational problem one teach- 
ing communication skills all its forms, and 
top that, teaching the other phases edu- 
cation which are normally thought the total 
job our elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams for all children. This means the deaf child 
must learn the English language; must try 
learn speak it, recognize from the lips, 
learn use written form, and recognize 
printed form. must continually try build 
vocabulary spite the fact that can get 
very little this knowledge the basis his 
casual day day living, all hearing and hard 
hearing people do. further means that the 
methods teaching the elementary school subjects 
such reading, social studies, science, arithmetic, 
and the others must modified and these subjects 
taught different manner because the deaf child 
does not have the communication skills and does 
not have the basic knowledge the English lan- 
guage that other pupils have. 


Basic Rules—Forgotten Ignored 


Sometimes, and fact all too often, the real- 
ization that the deaf child must have different 
kind education, and many special things his 
education, makes teacher school school 
system completely forget ignore many the 
general basic rules education which apply re- 
gardless the type education involved. 


What are some these general rules which are 
recognized basic good educational program 
and which all too often are forgotten ignored 
the over-all desire establish 
program for the deaf child? 

fairly well established that important 
have properly qualified teachers when establish- 
ing any kind program. determine who 
properly qualified teacher deaf children means 
that individual should have some idea the 
particular skills needed teach deaf children. 
There general agreement within the profession 
that teacher the deaf must first all have the 
technical knowledge how teach the English 
language deaf child who, begin with, has 
conception that there such thing the 
English language. also agreed that every hear- 
ing teacher the deaf should able teach 
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speech the deaf child. matter teaching 
speech child who has never heard the English 
language and who, while may able hear 
small number sounds certain frequencies, 
does not have enough hearing taught speech 
through his hearing. has speech begin 
with corrected. Thus the type speech teach- 
ing that the teacher the deaf utilizes entirely 
different skill than the type work done 
speech correctionist. 

qualified teacher the deaf must know how 
teach reading deaf child who again has 
knowledge words until has the opportunity 
learn them printed written symbols. 
very different matter from teaching the hearing 
child read who only has learn recognize 
the printed symbol for word already knows 
through his hearing. spite this there are many 
classes deaf children being taught teachers 
who have had little training how teach 
language the deaf child, speech the deaf child, 
reading the deaf child, and fact who have 
never taught any deaf child the process their 
preparation teachers. 


Leaders education today generally recognize 
that good supervision necessary for good 
educational program. The good supervisor improves 
instruction through improving the techniques 
the classroom teacher, through helping the de- 
velopment curriculum and curriculum modifi- 
cations, and through helping gather and get the 
most use out various types educational ma- 
terials, audio-visual, and others. Any and every 
classroom teacher the deaf needs the help 
supervisor. The inexperienced teacher 
ularly need this help. But the teacher the 
deaf needs the help supervisor who knows 
much more about teaching deaf children than 
the classroom teacher himself knows. supervisor 
the area general education who has had 
experience teaching deaf children little help. 
special education program that takes teacher 
with limited preparation his field, puts him into 
classroom with one give him outside help, 
does grave injustice the defenseless children 
the class. 


Good educational programs the field gen- 
eral education consider certain amount ho- 
mogenous grouping important. have nearly 
seen the end the little red schoolhouse with one 
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teacher having anywhere from two eight grades 
within single classroom, and times having 
chronological age span within classroom from 
four years. There little argument among 
people general education that the consolidated 
school district, which brings more children into 
school, great improvement over the old country 
school. The larger school provides for better grad- 
ing, more and better equipment, and supervision 
for the teachers, all which result much better 
education for the individual child the school. 
And yet frequently see program set for 
deaf children with age range from six 
the same classroom. The fact that both the six 
year old and the year old are deaf hardly 
valid excuse for such arrangement. 


For least years students psychology and 
education have had emphasized them the im- 
portance individual differences. would hard 
find person teaching our public schools 
today who would not able give extensive 
exposition, with many examples illustrate the 
universally accepted philosophy that important 
recognize the matter individual differences 
between children. And yet see complete dis- 
regard this factor among certain teachers when 
they are concerned with the area speech for the 
deaf and the area lip reading for the deaf. 
program which insists that throughout the deaf 
person’s educational life must conform com- 
municating expressively only through speech and 
receptively only through speech reading com- 
pletely ignoring the factor individual differences. 


Deaf people vary their knowledge the 
English language. They vary the quality their 
eyesight. Nearly any teacher the deaf will admit 
deaf people vary their ability read the 
and yet this individual difference ignored when 
the matter receiving general knowledge con- 
sidered. Nearly all people will agree that the in- 
telligibility the speech deaf people varies 
tremendously. The amount residual hearing 
the individual has its effect. The quality the 
teaching has had and the age which the in- 
dividual lost his hearing, are all factors which in- 
fluence the intelligibility the speech the deaf 
person. addition, his basic knowledge the 
English language which trying use ex- 
ceedingly important. And yet these considerations 
are all completely ignored when setting single 
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standard and limiting instruction single method 
communication, i.e., entirely oral method 


communication. 


The oral method communication 
supplemented manual finger spelling, with little 
loss oral skills. should clearly under- 
stood what manual finger spelling is. the 
formation each letter each word with the 
fingers one hand. The person who spelling 
includes every letter every word, and uses gram- 
matical English. should clearly understood 
that manual finger spelling not the sign language, 
and the two should not confused. Skilled teach- 
ers can speak and finger spell simultaneously with- 
out appreciably slowing down the rate com- 
munication. Introduction finger spelling 
supplementary means communication after 
child has reached the age gives time 
for good oral foundation laid, and oral 
habits formed. also helps provide for the 
individual differences for the large number deaf 
children who cannot master oral communication 
sufficiently well dependent upon gain 
their knowledge content subjects. 


Another area which all teachers this and 
the immediate past generation have been made well 
aware, the importance good mental hygiene. 
This includes both good mental hygiene for the 
teacher and good mental hygiene for the pupil. 
This very broad area but some the specifics 
involved are emotional climate where the indi- 
vidual not subjected frustration any more 
than necessary. Good mental hygiene includes 
the opportunity for the individual and 
attain status least one area. includes the 
opportunity complete even terms with one’s 
peers. The deaf child who continually forced 
compete with others who are superior him 
many ways, the child who continually faces frus- 
trations because the people around him cannot 
understand him and who stands out because 
one the very few who are different, not 
environment which contributes good mental 
hygiene for him. 


Basic Rules—Applied 
the thesis this paper that these rules 
which apply education general, both should 
and can apply the specialized area education 
the deaf, but only the situation where the 
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school large enough allow these factors 
come into play. 

This not basically question difference 
between residential school and day school. 
both question difference size and philos- 
ophy method. The matter whether child 
lives home and goes the special school for the 
deaf lives the school for the deaf not the 
point issue here. The California School for the 
Deaf Riverside basically residential school. 
However, with almost day pupils, has more 
children who are enrolled the school living 
home than 183 out the 210 day schools and day 
classes the United States. 

educational program which going 
justice the individual deaf child must large 
enough employ qualified teachers, provide super- 
vision those teachers nature which can 
truly helpful, have enough children enrolled 
have classes with homogeneous grouping, have 
program which flexible enough allow for the 
individual differences the children, and provide 
environmental climate which conforms the 
rules for good mental hygiene. 

have had unique experience the Cali- 
fornia School for the Deaf Riverside because 
this new school, admitting its first pupils 
February, 1953. The present enrollment the 
school 340 children. The age range these 
children from five-and-a-half 20. This student 
body made children who have come from 
wide variety educational backgrounds. The 
large majority our older children came 
from day school programs throughout southern 
California. did not accept any transfers from 
the other California residential school, located 
Berkeley, children who were years age 
older. have few children who attended resi- 
dential schools other parts the country and 
who have now moved California. have some 
children who were admitted our school be- 
ginners and whose only educational program was 
received our school. also have few older 
children who had little educational back- 
ground before coming Riverside, and who had 
start their first schooling anywhere from 
eight years age years age. 


have arrived some hypotheses concerning 
these children that have received from the many 
kinds backgrounds. One the interesting things 
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have discovered that and large the chil- 
dren who come from other than residential 
school programs not only not know how 
compete, but seem under the impression that 
because they are deaf, special concessions should 
made for them. Most our boys came 
with previous athletic experience whatsoever. 
have established football team, basketball 
team, baseball team, track team, and swimming 
team. compete with hearing high schools our 
general area, and expected with group 
boys who have not had much previous expe- 
rience, have not won many contests. However, 
the fact that have not won not our major 
problem. Our major problem one keeping 
the boys from quitting soon they get behind, 
individual race. Apparently large proportion have 
been brought situation where they did not 
have compete the basis their own merits. 
They have all too often been situation where 
the hearing people were supposed make special 
place for them because they were deaf, else they 
were kept the outside altogether. There seems 
little evidence that integration with hearing 
children resulted the development these deaf 
children well-adjusted individuals. 


find few who ever participated school 
programs plays, who knew how dance, who 
participated teen-age activities with hearing 
children the communities from which they come. 
Some traveled miles make contact with other 
deaf adolescents, while others resigned themselves 
virtual social isolation. After year many 
planned activities with others their same age, 
the social adjustment and attitude most these 
young people have improved remarkably. The evi- 
dence this the reports the parents 
these children the staff the school, well 
the comments the pupils themselves. 


apparent with all too many these chil- 
dren that the concentration their educational 
programs previously has been limited area 
communication while many other areas which are 
important the life everyone have been almost 
completely ignored. 


Segregation—Psychological Physical? 
criticism which frequently made school 
which brings deaf children together large 
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group that such school segregating the deaf 
child. are the opinion that segregation 
much more likely result from psychological 
situation than from physical situation. The 
deaf child who physically with group hear- 
ing children, but who cannot communicate with 
them and result does not actually participate 
their play, the deaf child who physically with 
his own family the dinner table but who does not 
participate the conversation around the table 
and cannot understand what the others are laugh- 
ing when another member the family tells 
funny story, the boy who average athlete but 
who cannot out for the football team the 
baseball team because the coach does not have time 
teach the deaf boy individually the skills must 
learn, each situation segregated even though 
apparently physically included within hear- 
ing group. the other hand, the deaf child who 
with other children and with adults with whom 
can communicate freely and easily, who can 
compete with his peers for place the football 
team, who can attend party dance and not 
have feeling that different from everyone 
else there not segregated. each situation 


emotionally part group. 


limited and inadequate program for deaf chil- 
dren can irreparable harm because taking 
years out their lives when they could 
program adequate size and adequate quality 
whereby they can truly benefit. 


The Hard Hearing Child 

Programs for hard hearing children are 
entirely different matter than programs for deaf 
children. The basic handicap not the same. The 
hard hearing child one who has natural 
understanding language, although this may 
somewhat imperfect his degree hearing loss 
great. The hard hearing child will frequently 
have educational retardation; may have some 
emotional problems, and may have some social 
problems the result his difficulty hearing. 
almost sure have speech problems. But 
the approach the correction these problems 
more matter individual attention the child, 
plus specific speech work which can given 
individual who trained speech correction- 
ist rather than teacher the deaf. The whole 
area should not confused with the 
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which are faced the deaf child. The same basic 
rules for good general educational program would 
apply here well the deaf child. However, 
these factors can met regular public schools 
because the opportunity keep the hard hear- 
ing child regular member the public school 
class with supplementary program for him 
individual much more feasible than with the 
typical deaf child. 

When the hard hearing child placed with 
deaf children, injustice done both groups. 
The hard hearing child generally educational- 
far advanced the deaf child that not 
pressed work his own capacity. addition 
being injustice the hard hearing child, 
injustice the deaf child because con- 
tinually puts the deaf child comparatively poor 
light. The necessity developing language. the 
methods teaching content subjects, the 
methods teaching speech, all should differ 
applied the two groups. The speech the hard 
hearing child more likely suffer through 
his association with the deaf child who has typically 
deaf speech than the hard hearing child had 
the opportunity associate primarily with chil- 
dren who have normal hearing and thus have nor- 
mal speech. should recognized that the hard 
hearing child going require more than 
just some speech lessons and some 
lessons enable him keep with his own class. 
Depending great deal upon the amount hearing 
loss, the hard hearing child will probably need 
help reading and the understanding subject 
matter the content subjects. solution 
the problems either group children for 
teacher assign them some added arithmetic prob- 
lems while the others the class are pur- 
suing other subjects. This all too frequently done 
because both hard hearing children and deaf 
children can often arithmetic computation quite 
successfully where there language involved. 


our contention that the hard hearing 
child should educated school for hearing 
children with special supplementary program. 
Deaf children should educated with other deaf 
children and school where there are enough 
other deaf children have well graded and com- 
plete program and qualified staff. 
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How are friendships 


gifted and typical children 


HENEVER educators come together talk about 
should done for gifted youngsters 
our schools, the discussions seem bog down 
arguments over the kind educational 
placement should provide. Those favoring 
special classes argue that the special class most 
democratic, most effective challenging the gifted, 
and most “life-like” that tend adults 
select close friends our intellectual peers. Those 
favoring the alternate provision enrichment 
regular programs claim that this particular place- 
ment most democratic, most effective challeng- 
ing gifted youngsters and most “life-like” that 
the world into which the gifted graduates not 
homogeneously grouped. not surprising there- 
fore, that many educators have sought develop 
programs which resolve the criticisms arising from 
either these arrangements. One such educator, 
Hedwig Pregler, has the Colfax School Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., organized program partial 
tempts meet the criticisms those favoring 
placement special class and those favoring 
placement regular class—for the gifted. 
Here, this kindergarten-to-sixth grade school, 
with enrollment over 1000, gifted children 
with Binet 130 and above, spend percent 
their school day regular class with typical 
children doing art, music, physical education and 
other cultural activities, while the other 
cent their day spent workshop rooms, with 


HORACE MANN the director, Exceptional 
Children Education Division, College for Teachers, 
State University New York, Buffalo. 
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other gifted children doing either individual 
group enrichment projects well academic 

Dr. Pregler contends that such arrange- 
ment gifted children have opportunity develop 
and maintain friendships with typical children 
their regular classes, well receive the chal- 
lenge and stimulation which comes from working 
with their intellectual peers the 
attempt validate Pregler’s premise that gifted 
children develop and maintain friendships with 
typical children such program the present 
study was undertaken. 


Procedures 


Since the study asked, “How real are the friend- 
ships gifted and typical children this program 
partial segregation?” the procedures developed 
were designed measure the social position the 
gifted children held among gifted well typical 
classmates. The procedures consisted two 
sociometrics and parent questionnaire. The first 
sociometric asked three acceptance-oriented and 
three rejection-oriented questions: 


Which children attending this school would 
you like have near you school party? 

Which children attending this school would 
you like have help you catch your 
school work after you have been absent? 

Which children who attend this school would 
you like have your side team play- 
ing games? 

The children were told that they might choose 

from any the pupil population, kindergarten- 
to-sixth grade, attending Colfax. obtain rejec- 
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tion-oriented responses, the questions substituted 
the words, “least like,” for the word, “like.” 

The second sociometric was designed primarily 
examine the likelihood gifted child choosing 
typical child those classes which both attended. 
Two acceptance-oriented and two rejection-oriented 


questions were asked: 


Which three children who attend this school 
would you like have give you their criticism 
concerning the art work you have done? 

Which three children who attend this school 
would you like have give you their criticism 
concerning the music work you have done? 


Again, the substitution, “least like,” was made for 

Finally, questionnaire sent parents 
the workshop children was developed. The first 
part asked three questions: 


Which children does your child invite your 
home when given the opportunity have 
someone stay overnight? 

Which children does your child call upon 
when needs someone help him with his 
studies 

Which children does your child call upon 


when wants someone with whom play? 


The part the questionnaire asked the 
parent indicate each the above cases where 
their child had met the children listed. 

Two things were examined through the 
parent questionnaire. The first was the consistency 
social status gifted child attained and out 
school. Was the most popular gifted child 
school, the most popular out school? The second 
thought examined was the belief that Pregler 
held concerning admissions the Colfax School. 
Ordinarily gifted children many communities 
are transported special class from various parts 
the city. Colfax however, only those children 
residing within the school district which Colfax 
normally serves are accepted for admission. Pregler 
feels that such policy would tend develop and 
reinforce further the friendships that gifted chil- 
dren made. 

Findings 
The first sociometric was given children drawn 


from the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades—in all, 281 
children. this number, were gifted children. 
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These came from two workshops Colfax— 
the intermediate and the senior workshop groups. 
The intermediate workshop group consisted 
gifted children drawn from fourth and the lower- 
half the fifth grades. The senior workshop group 
consisted gifted children drawn from the 
upper fifth and sixth grades. 

analysis the results gave strong evidence 
that while gifted children did have visible social 
and academic contacts with typical children, this 
contact was far from real. Table dramatically 
illustrates this. 


TABLE ACCEPTANCE CHOICES 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


Gifted Child Choosing Children Being Chosen 


Gifted 
Intermediate Workshop 199 
Senior Workshop 186 


Here gifted children, members the inter- 
mediate workshop chose other gifted children 
times more than typical children. the senior 
workshop they chose other gifted children 124 
times more than typical children. 

Typical children too, when they chose friends, 
seemed prefer their own. Table indicates that 
typical children from the intermediate regular 
classes chose other typical children 524 times more 
than gifted children. the senior regular classes 
they chose other typical children 806 times more 
than gifted children. 


TABLE ACCEPTANCE CHOICES 
TYPICAL CHILDREN 


Typical Child Choosing Children Being Chosen 


Typical Gifted 
Intermediate Regular Class 542 
Senior Regular Class 868 


These results might lead one assume that since 
gifted and typical children preferred their own 
groups, they would tend when asked whom they 
liked,” reject one another. This assump- 
tion however not borne out the results indi- 
seen that gifted children the intermediate work- 
shop reject other gifted children 153 times more 
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than typical children. the senior workshop they 
reject their own 102 times more than typical chil- 
dren. 


TABLE REJECTION CHOICES 
GIFTED CHILDREN 


Gifted Child Rejecting Child Being Rejected 


Gifted Typical 
Intermediate Workshop 173 
Senior Workshop 137 


Table indicates that typical children from 
intermediate regular classes reject other typical 
children 607 times more than gifted children. 
the senior regular classes they reject their own 921 
times more than gifted children. 


TABLE REJECTION CHOICES 


TYPICAL CHILDREN 
Typical Child Rejecting Child Being Rejected 
Typical Gifted 


Intermediate Regular Class 627 
Senior Regular Class 956 


all instances, gifted and typical children 
significantly chose and rejected more their own 
group. 

The results the second sociometric which was 
given the workshop children tended rein- 
force the findings the first sociometric. the 
intermediate workshop, gifted children preferred 
other gifted children criticize their work 
music and art percent the time; the senior 
workshop they preferred gifted children criticize 
this work percent the time. 

should noted that time during the 
administration these sociometrics were typical 
and gifted children the same room. 


The final procedure, the parent questionnaire 
was sent to. the homes the workshop children. 
Parents were asked fill the questionnaire with- 
out consulting their youngsters. percent re- 
turn revealed that there was substantial relation- 
ship between the friends the workshop children had 
school and those they had the community. 
When the acceptance choices workshop children 
the first sociometric were compared with the 
children listed the parents their child’s most 
chosen associate each the three situations, 
correlation was found for intermediate 
workshop children and for senior workshop 
children. 

Since the relationship between the in-and-out- 
of-school friendships that gifted children had was 
substantial, the apprehension that 
had given the sociometrics when gifted and 
typical children were the same room the results 
would have been different were mitigated. 


Table indicates that the results the second 
part the parent questionnaire, which asked the 
parents where their children met each the chil- 
dren listed, support Pregler’s contention that the 
Colfax policy not admitting children from out- 
side the district which the school ordinarily serv- 
ices, tends develop and reinforce friendships 
among children the workshops. Here see that 
the werkshop provided the most frequent locale 
for meeting the friends the workshop children made 
except the case their “recreation” friend, 
where the neighborhood took precedence. 


Summary and Conclusions 
This much becomes clear from our analysis 
the findings. The sociometrics indicated: (1) 
group, the workshop children tended accept 
and reject more workshop children than typical 
children; (2) group, typical children tended 


(Continued page 206) 


TABLE RETURNS QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES INDICATING MEETING PLACE 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL FRIENDS 


School 
Type Friend General Workshop 
Come House 13.59% 44.20% 
Study 1.81% 87.64% 
Recreation 12.51% 16.08% 
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Neighborhood Family Miscellaneous 
22.18% 15.01% 5.02% 
5.99% 4.56% 0.00% 
51.79% 17.86% 1.76% 
201 


ing 


and guidance instructors are called 
upon times offer advice students their 
parents regarding personal problems which require 
considerable acumen answer. Those who 
deal with visually below-average students can 
expected receive our share knotty questions. 
our responsibility enlarge our knowledge 
regarding many the ocular disturbances con- 
cerning which may asked supply informa- 
tion. What the future expectation retaining 
Toward what types life work 
what extent 


partial vision? 
should they direct their attention? 
should should not physical activity restricted 
avoid future ocular injury? have earned 
the student’s confidence, may receive inquiry 


ALLEN LAWRENCE, D., with the de- 
partment ophthalmology, Vanderbilt University 
School Medicine, and ophthalmolgist, Tennessee 
School for the Blind, Nashville. Dr. Lawrence pre- 
sented this paper the Nashville regional meeting 
the ICEC. 
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about marriage problems. accurate answers are 
supplied, can great service removing 
anxiety, misconceptions, and misinformation. 

becoming less frequent for visual loss 
appear result acquired disease. number 
children are blinded result accidents, 
some from inflammations, and few from central 
nervous system illnesses. The majority ocular 
abnormalities children occur from prenatal in- 
fluences. these are grouped into those genetic 
and non-genetic origin, helpful marriage 
counseling. should also know the 
gression and course the disease. provide 
specific information for what know true 
will allow the individual arrive the solution 


his own problem. 


Pigment Degenerations 


Pigment degenerations are familial and are seen 
older and younger children. They are trans- 
mitted various ways. Recent studies have shown 
that their mode transmission can follow num- 
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ber patterns and necessary individualize 
each patient’s family tree order help forecast 
what the future expectation for his family might 
be. the child will bring list his own and 
previous generations both sides the family 
including the number those members who have 
been affected and the side the family which 
the patient’s disease appeared, then the predictabil- 
ity for his own case can outlined. Pigment 
degeneration may appear only male children but 
transmitted through the maternal side, called 
sex-linked inheritance. The mother transmits 
her male children who show the disease, while 
the daughters transmit but not show the dis- 
ease themselves. They may have male children 
who will affected. other families may 
dominant characteristic which the disease will 
appear all children. others may reces- 
sive trait which the affection transmitted over 
several generations and falls either sex, but 
not present all that individual generation. 


Leber’s Disease 

Another cause partial blindness which appears 
after birth called Leber’s Disease. The affection 
more common men than women and 
characterized abrupt, rapid form optic 
nerve atrophy which rapidly 
The form transmission varies, but appears that 
transmission through continuous descent 
women, that the female carrier derives her car- 
rier state from her mother and not her father. This 
somewhat from the sex-linked form 
inheritance described with pigment degeneration 
the retina. From the practical aspect, the signifi- 
cant thing that not the affected man who 
spreads the pathogenic gene the population, but 
his unaffected sister. This matter impor- 
tance advising such patients and the relatives. 


Diseases the Lens 

the anomalies which occur birth, diseases 
the lens form very important group. The 
abnormality called subluxation dislocation 
the lens one example. usually present 
both eyes. may give symptoms except im- 
paired vision may cause acute glaucoma with 
pain, redness, and associated symptoms. From 


worked out pedigrees this affection, appar- 
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ently always inherited dominant form trans- 
mission. other words, the child has disloca- 
tion the lenses the congenitally acquired 
variety, has percent chance having 
single dominant trait. has both parents with 
congenital subluxation, all his children would 
develop the disease whether not marries 
patient with the same abnormality. 


The other form lens disease which fre- 
quently found cataract opacity the lens. 
When congenital contrasted postnatal 
cataract only the nuclear the capsular cataract 
found. cortical cataract must found after 
birth. Cataract may occur along with other con- 
genital ocular abnormalities microphthalmus 
small eye and aniridia absence the iris. 
may also appear along with the pigment de- 
generations the retina. However, frequently 
the only outstanding abnormality found. Most 
patients with hereditary congenital cataract transmit 
dominant fashion just described with 
dislocation the other words, they 
carry only one gene and not marry 
affected individual, percent their children 
could expected have cataract. they have 
both parents with congential cataract, 
children would affected whether not mar- 
ries another individual with congential cataract. 


some familial forms cataract, has been 
established that transmitted recessive trait. 
This less common than the dominant form. 
other forms recessive characteristics consan- 
guinity important feature keep mind 
inasmuch takes recessive gene from both 
parents cause the trait appear the child. 
recessive trait can transmitted from generation 
generation without causing any disurbance un- 
less matched from both sides the family. 
With cataracts, with all forms inherited dis- 
eases, must know something the family back- 
ground order predict what can expected 
the children the persons seeking advice. 


Abnormalities 


Anomalies, the iris appear rather frequently. 
These are often related each other and are 
variations the same anomaly. Aniridia 
absence the iris can vary widely severity from 
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small portions the iris being absent what 
appears complete absence any iris tissue. 
usually found that rudimentary base 
iris formed, but does not appear the surface. 
The patient with aniridia may subjected other 
anomalies the eye the same time. fre- 
quently has partial cataract and aplasia the 
macular portion the retina. Nystagmus 
usually present. Occasionally the patient with 
aniridia develops glaucoma the congenital type 
because the angle the anterior chamber oc- 
cluded. Apparently aniridia inherited domi- 
nant manner. 

Coloboma iris, choroid and retina which 
the pupil resembles keyhole, originates fail- 
ure closure the fetal cleft which present 
before birth. wide variation the same anomaly 
frequently seen and will occur the same fam- 
ily. These anomalies are probably transmitted 
dominant trait. 


Glaucoma 

Congenital glaucoma buphthalmos can 
either primary, resulting from inheritance, sec- 
ondary result prenatal disease. im- 
portant possible differentiate these two 
advising the expectation for these children. The 
inherited variety probably recessive. more 
common boys than girls, most large series 
showing proportion six four. seen 
sporadically because its recessive trait. would 
unwise for child with inherited glaucoma 
marry another person with congenital glaucoma. 
The chances his children showing glaucoma 
marries non-glaucoma individual are not very 


great. 


Nystagmus 

Nystagmus rhythmic motion the eye 
symptom many hereditary ocular affections, but 
may occur primary abnormality. often 
difficult differentiate the two because the in- 
ability examine the retina when the eye 
constant motion. The pedigrees many these 
families show recessive sex-linked inheri- 
tance, while other families show transmitted 
usually true that affected men not pass the affec- 
tion their sons. 
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Errors Refraction 


When one considers the errors refraction 
the eye, such high myopia near-sightedness 
and hypermetropia far-sightedness, well 
remember that these characteristics are not due 
one single defect the eye, but combination 
variations and that many cases, they represent 
merely extremes the normal distribution curve. 
probable that the different components are 
inherited independently and follow varying forms 
inheritance, therefore, difficult make pre- 
dictions. Physiological myopia which usually 
easily corrected with glasses probably domi- 
nant trait, although some pedigrees show inter- 
mediate inheritance. Pathological myopia 
composite abnormality caused various changes 
the ocular structures. 


Albinism 

Albinism may generalized ocular. Gener- 
alized albinism inherited recessive character- 
istic and many pedigrees show certain amount 
consanguinity present. Ocular albinism which 
the eye the only portion affected thought 
inherited sex-linked recessive. Some chil- 
dren with ocular albinism show partial generalized 
albinism that they have blonde hair 
skin. 


Non-Transmissible Blindness 

Some children who show blindness infancy 
not inherit their defect. Retrolental fibroplasia 
was first thought congenital anomaly but 
now known acquired within the first few 
months life. These children would not transmit 
retrolental fibroplasia. Congenital 
sulting from maternal rubella German measles 
would not transmissible. Other forms blind- 
ness resulting from prenatal infections would like- 
wise unlikely appear children these 


patients. 


for Life Planning 
Methods measuring vocational aptitudes, per- 
sonality development, and intelligence that are 
useful any child can adapted for use with most 
visually impaired students. important direct 
educational preparation accordingly. Occupations 
salesmanship often provide excellent oppor- 
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tunity for individuals with below-average sight but 
the self-retiring person who will have difficulty 
adjusting his personality the aggressiveness re- 
quired and the rebuffs that are inevitable will have 
difficulty being successful. Blind people are not 
necessarily talented musicians but desire 
present can encouraged. Other examples will 
come the mind the reader. The point which 
whole first and then his visual loss secondly. 
often the obvious has been see that the child was 
handicapped and then try think just what such 
person could and push him into the field 
whether was fitted not. 


Evaluation the child’s general health through 
medical consultation should attained. 
individual with any chronic infection food 
handler for would rejected would any other 
person. 


When everything else the study has been 
completed, then assessment the visual loss 
There are tables available which are used 
estimate the degree visual efficiency. Three 
main factors are considered, the central visual 
acuity, the peripheral side vision, and the binocu- 
lar function the ability the person use his 
two eyes coordination with each other. The 
ophthalmic consultant can supply this information. 
must remembered that one individual can 
make much better use the same degree sight 
than another. The tables were arbitrarily estab- 
lished because legal and insurance reasons. The 
person who has known nothing but percent 
vision since birth will often make much more 
his sight than one who has had normal sight and 
then suddenly loses it. 

The individual’s own eye care important. 
Here again the form eye disease the child pos- 
sesses must known order forecast what the 
future holds for him the way retaining vision 
developing other ocular complications. When 
planning for child’s vocation one must know what 
tionary type whether can progress and develop 
into complete form blindness. 


the child with sublaxated lens subjected 
injuries, jarring the head, jumping from 
pieces gymnastic apparatus and the like, may 
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cause partial blindness become more severe 
result further dislocation the lens. Con- 
genital cataracts traumatic cataracts following 
injuries the eyes, rule, are stationary after 
the period onset past. Occasionally, congeni- 
tal cataracts will show further progression opac- 
ity the child becomes older. Patients who have 
had minimal cataracts may subsequently require 
surgical treatment, not safe say that con- 
genital cataracts never progress. 


Patients with glaucoma frequently lose further 
vision. Slowly progressive optic nerve atrophy 
appears causing gradual diminution central vi- 
sion. well keep close observation such 
eyes. 


Pigment degeneration the retina frequently 
progressive disease and causes gradual loss side 
and central vision. child may able read 
and drive car, but gets older these abilities 
are lost. 


Optic atrophy which follows optic neu- 
ritis and papilledema may become stationary. Oc- 
casionally atrophy which appears with central 
nervous system disease progressive and over 
period years further loss vision develops. 
usually true that once progression optic atro- 
phy has ceased, does not begin again. 

Children with partially detached retina should 
warned against following activities which would 
endanger the remaining portion vision: active 
boxing, diving from board, basketball, football, 
and bodily contact sports should avoided pos- 
sible. 


important know the cause the child’s 
disability, know his family history, and 
guarded your predictions because the wide 
variation that individual patients can follow, both 
their own course and what they can expect 
their children. The religious backgrounds are 
certainly significant and unwise advise 
individuals have children because all 
know that ocular disabilities are certainly less 
handicapping than many other forms physical 
variations and are not position advise our 
children such way thwart their hopes and 
desires future. the other hand, can 
teach them realistic and face the future with 
certainty that can only possessed with knowl- 
edge. None can predict what the future holds 
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for but can prepared for certain even- 
tualities. the shock the unexpected occur- 
ence that frequently unnerves us. know 
advance that something may occur, usually 
does not carry the same fearful result. 


summary, let repeat the following sug- 
gestions: 

Evaluate the child first individual per- 
sonality and not blind child. 

Assess the child’s general health relation 
his other aptitudes. 

Estimate the visual efficiency and the child’s 
own ability adjust it. 


Whether the visual anomaly station- 
ary progressive nature. 

Recommendation for the need con- 
tinuous ophthalmic care. 

Whether the ocular defect subject 
further injury result certain 


occupations. 


Offer advice concerning marriage the light 
available knowledge genetics. 


HOW REAL ARE THE FRIENDSHIPS 
GIFTED AND TYPICAL CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 201) 

accept and reject more typical children than 
workshop (3) both cases there was 
significant difference the acceptance-rejection 
scores obtained workshop children from typical 
children with whom they shared common home 
room and those obtained from gifted children with 
whom they shared workshop. 

The parent questionnaire indicated: (1) there 
was substantial relationship between the friends 
the workshop children had school and those they 
had the community. The higher the school ac- 
ceptance score the more frequent the mention the 
child’s name the parent questionnaire; (2) the 
workshop provided the most frequent locale for 


meeting the friends gifted children made. 


One might say therefore that while the workshop, 
the room which gifted children work together, 
helped develop and reinforce friendships in-and- 
out-of-school, the regular class, which provides 
place where gifted and typical children mingle and 
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which the really unique contribution the Col- 
fax Plan, did not actually produce relationships 
significant enough classified friendships. 
This again calling attention the fallacy be- 
lieving that “because group children together 
have trained them accept each other for what 
they 

Perhaps, studies similar methodology were 
done complete segregation and complete in- 
tegration programs, firm basis would provided 
for general conclusions concerning the 
vision for gifted children our schools. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 


for rural retarded youth 


many years, urban children with retarded 
mental development have had the manifold ad- 
vantages special education and allied services. 
With awakened and well informed public, and 
the impetus enlightened militant parent group, 
the demands for extension special services 
the rural areas have increased. This paper 
description approach used Wisconsin 
coordinating the many community resources and 
interested groups concerned with the education and 
training mentally retarded children, particularly 
rural communities. 


State and County Relationship 


Wisconsin, the county constitutes the inter- 
mediate district school administration that func- 
tions between the state department education and 
the local school districts. This strong position the 
county holds the Wisconsin plan government 
has been major factor the State Department 
Public Instruction’s efforts extend special 
education rural retarded youth. Each county 
has superintendent schools elected popular 
vote for four-year term. His office usually lo- 
cated the county courthouse and his status 
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This the first article series, edited God- 
frey Stevens dealing with problems administra- 
tion special education. 
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comparable that other county governmental 
officials. Each county superintendent has one 
more county supervising teachers his staff 
graphic assistants, although the more populated 
areas the office may staffed corps educa- 
tional specialists who provide wide range 
educational services. 

The administrative relationship the county 
superintendent schools the Bureau for Handi- 
capped Children, the administrative division the 
Department Public Instruction responsible for 
services handicapped youth, illustrated the 
chart. 


Wisconsin statutes (section 41.01) provide that 
county superintendent schools, upon author- 
ization his county board supervisors, may 
establish special class services for any the various 
types handicapped children including those with 


retarded mental development. 


Administrative Procedures Developing 
Special Classes 


The following administrative procedure has been 
used planning for these rural special classes. 
actual practice the planning stage for special class 
development preceded period individual 
conferences with parents local school principals 
who request individual psychological examinations 
children suspected mental retardation. the 
growing need for special service becomes increas- 
ingly more apparent, parents, regular classroom 
teachers, and others concerned over the welfare 
the children identified retardates make their 
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needs felt, the intermediate unit school adminis- 
tration necessarily drawn into the planning activ- 
ities, since most smaller villages and rural areas 
lack sufficient numbers retarded children 
warrant the establishment special class. 


The representative the Bureau for Handicapped 
Children who has the particular county under his 
immediate supervision assumes responsibility for 
the orientation the county superintendent’s staff 
the values, limitations, and administrative prin- 
ciples special class services retarded children. 
bibliography professional publications this 
area discussed and departmental publications are 
made available the superintendent’s staff. Cor- 
respondence carried between the state con- 
sultant and members the intermediate unit staff 
further expand the mutual cooperation and un- 
derstanding state and county school officers 
regard the problem the mentally retarded 
child. 

Visitations the county superintendent and his 


staff nearby rural special classes are encouraged 
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order that the actual operation county 
special class may viewed. 


The county board supervisors’ education com- 
mittee then meets with the county superintendent 
and state supervisor discuss state financial sup- 
port, public acceptance, organizations, administra- 
tion, supervision, and other important aspects 
this proposed class. 


Following this conference, meetings 
ducted the county with all types lay and pro- 
fessional groups concerned with the care and 
education children order gain their under- 
standing, support and cooperation this endeavor. 
Since Wisconsin laws are permissive nature 
rather than mandatory, special classes have been 
bility, represented school district, group 
districts, county. The state, therefore acts 
through the educative process rather than through 
compulsion and the initiative establishing class 
and the primary responsibility for operating 
falls upon the local community. 
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The development acceptance special 
class services the local community level may 
necessarily entail considerable period activity 
and some instances has required long two 
three years sustained effort the part the 
Bureau consultants, county office staff, and parents 
these children. 

Some the local community groups contacted 
include such organizations as: 


The County Teachers’ Association 

Administrators smaller schools and 
integrated districts 

Farm and labor groups, such the Grange, 
Farm Bureau, and the Farmers’ Union 

Women’s groups, such the Homemakers, 
ladies auxiliaries, church groups, and the 
League Women Voters. 


Informative articles concerned with the role 
the special class the public school are developed 
for the weekly and daily newspapers. Some radio 
television programming conveying the same con- 
cepts frequently employed using the services 
staff members both the state department and 
the county superintendent’s office. 1955, for 
example, the Department Public Instruction 
conducted weekly series “Teacher Time” 
broadcasts beamed every classroom teacher 
Wisconsin and number these programs dealt 
with problems exceptionality found every 
classroom and the needs those children too 
handicapped benefit from the program the 
regular classroom. 


Procedure for County-Wide Survey 

When seems the proper public attitude for this 
service has been created the area, the actual 
fact-finding must begin. objective criteria has 
been developed determine community’s readi- 
ness for special program, but number fac- 
tors and pressures are emerging which suggest 
readiness. During this initial orientation period, 
the formation parent group ordinarily paral- 
lels the development improved community 
attitude with respect the problem mental re- 
tardation. These parents are beginning exert 
local leadership, acting spokesmen for their re- 
tarded children, and their demands are being in- 
teachers, and 


creasingly felt. Civic leaders, 


fraternal organizations submit resolutions peti- 
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tions supporting the parent council’s request, and 
becomes apparent that complete survey need 
the county Factual objective data 
required for presentation the county board 
supervisors order obtain appropriation 
sufficient cover the first year’s cost operation. 


survey conducted the county superintend- 
ent’s staff all schools under his jurisdiction and 
the private schools which respond the county 
superintendent’s invitation participate. The 
following cooperative pattern state-county par- 
ticipation followed: 


Group psychometrics including tests in- 
telligence and achievement are administered 
the county superintendent’s staff and 
private school personnel. Teachers’ opinions, 
principals’ evaluation, and parental requests 
are considered integral part this screen- 
ing process. 

Children with low scores 
gence tests are referred traveling team 
qualified psychologists from the state super- 
intendent’s office. Following each complete 
individual psychological examination, the 
results are interpreted the child’s family 
the psychologists, and the parents are 
given counsel the desirability special 
class placement. some instances, the 
psychological evaluation child indicates 
that above below the statutory in- 
tellectual limits. these instances, prom- 
ises guarantee service are rarely made 
prior the examination the state psy- 
chologists. 

This survey culminated having the state 
staff furnish detailed psycho- 
logical reports each child. The county 
superintendent’s staff uses this data pre- 
paring spot map which indicates the loca- 
tion each eligible child. 

The county superintendent’s next responsibility 
building that can legally used house this 
special facility. The building supervisors the 
state superintendent’s staff then evaluate the build- 
ing space and physical facilities, making recom- 
mendations for necessary modifications. rental 
paid the county board the local school dis- 
trict for use the space. 
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The county superintendent’s office then attempts 
secure fully qualified teacher from one the 
teacher training institutions the state. Rural 
areas frequently experience considerable difficulty 
securing full trained qualified teacher, 
often becomes necessary find especially com- 
petent regular who can retrained the 
education the mentally retarded during summer 
sessions. detailed certification requirement list 
indicating any existing deficiencies developed 
for each prospective teacher. the selected teacher 
does not fully meet all certification requirements 
the time his evaluation the certification divi- 
sion, must reduce his deficiency education 
taking six semester hours work prior his 
receiving one-year provisional permit. The spe- 
cial teacher required reduce his deficiencies 
the rate six credits per year order have 
his provisional permit renewed. The usual prac- 
tice has been for the county superintendent grant 
salary increments cover least portion the 
cost for further summer school attendance and/or 
recognition advanced professional training. 


After securing public financial and community 
support; adequate physical plant; and com- 
petent teacher; the county superintendent ready 
submit plan service the state superintend- 
ent. When approved, this would mean that ap- 
proximately two-thirds three-fourths the cost 
instruction, which includes the salary the 
teacher, special books, certain equipment, and 
pupil lunches, plus transportation and from the 
special class, will reimbursed the State 


Wisconsin. 
Local Plan Service 


This plan service’ has been formulated 
the Bureau supervisors after considerable experi- 
ence with rural special class development and 
merits the attention field consultants carrying 
similar work other states. Under Wisconsin 
statutes, the chief state school officer has the author- 
ity approve disapprove the plans for class 
the basis his being satisfied that there 


need for such service and that will operated 


forms are available limited numbers and can 
obtained from: Bureau for Handicapped Children, State 
Department Public Instruction, 122 West Mifflin Street, 
Madison Wis. 
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accordance with the statutes and standards set 
his division. 

The plan service requests such operating de- 
tails physical facilities, local plans for adminis- 
tration and supervision, estimated number 
pupils, employment certified teacher, antici- 
pated expenditures, and willingness accept non- 
resident retardates enrollment size permits. 
though the administration the program the 
responsibility the local superintendent, the school 
board county, required apply the State 
Superintendent for authorization and his approval 
the plan assures the operating district later 
participation state aids. The operating agency 
required budget the first year out local 
funds, the state’s share the cost being reimbursed 
the fall following the school year which the 
class was operation. State reimbursement 
subject proration the state appropriation 
insufficient cover all approved claims. 


Rural special education programs are neces- 
sity area programs, since special classes for handi- 
capped children can rarely conform strictly 
school district lines they are operated 
ciently. This concept special services area 
centers requires number cooperative arrange- 
ments with respect transportation. One district 
may operating trainable service and another 
educablé program, therefore, ongoing existing 
transportation facilities such regular high school 
and elementary busses are utilized whenever feas- 
ible. Since handicapped child Wisconsin re- 
quired walk school (the law permissive 
cities the first class), other arrangements for 
the transportation retarded pupils are coordi- 
nated through the county superintendent’s office. 
All vehicles used transporting pupils must pass 
the inspection the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle 
Department and carriers are required law 
have the necessary insurance coverage for public 
conveyances. most instances the transportation 
pupils provided the child’s home school 
district with aids from state funds going the 
districts offering this service. 


This procedure has been utilized Wisconsin 
county and state level school officers and citizens 
the creation special classes for rural children 
with retarded mental development. None these 
counties that have originated class under these 
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Prepared for Discussion Groups 


Most the following questions were prepared the author each article concerned. 


the Deaf and 
the Hard Hearing” 


the opinion Richard Brill: 


What basic rules education are fre- 
quently ignored establishing programs for 


deaf children? 


Why are deaf children not segregated 
they attend large school exclusively for 


deaf children? 


Why should the educational program for 
hard hearing children different from 


that deaf children? 


“Life Planning for the Partially Seeing” 


Allen Lawrence, points the following 


questions connection with his articles: 


What the most frequent group 


causes ocular abnormalities children? 


what significance the family history 
counselling child born with subnormal 
sight? 

What five steps are suggested full 
evaluation child prior offering advice 


concerning his future life? 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Real Are Friendships Gifted 
and Typical Children Program 


Horace Mann asks readers answer these 
questions after reading his article: 


How real are the friendships that gifted 
and typical children develop the Colfax 
school? 


What further information would 
necessary before evaluation such 
program could made? 


what way does the evidence the 
study contribute the discussions special 
vs. non-special classes for gifted children? 

“Special Education for Rural 
Retarded Youth” 


What are the conclusions John 
Melcher and Kenneth Blessing regarding: 


The Wisconsin approach educating 
mentally retarded children rural com- 
munities. 


The role action permitted the state 
establishing classes for retardates. 


The advantages educating the com- 
munity instead rushing into special class 
program. 
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research with exceptional children 


Several announcements have been made recently 
the Department Health, Eduction, and 
Welfare regarding research that has been approved 
dealing with the problems exceptional children. 
While large amount the research has 
with mentally retarded children, due earmarked 
funds, research also being carried out some 
the other fields exceptional children. The 
following brief description some the 
research progress. anticipated that more 
complete and comprehensive listing projects will 


* 


October 17, 1956, the Children’s Bureau an- 
nounced grant the Arkansas State Board 
Health for special project for services for men- 
tally retarded children. Four other programs 
somewhat similar nature are already underway 
Washington, C., the State Washington, Cali- 
fornia, and Hawaii. The Children’s Bureau has 
total appropriations $16,000,000 for maternal 
and child health during the current fiscal year, 
$1,000,000 which was earmarked Congress 
1956 for mental retardation programs through- 
out the country. 

The program Arkansas will concentrate 
diagnosing the extent retardation the child 
and counseling for parents how help the 
child develop his maximum potential. The purpose 
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included this section from time time. 


the special project determine way see- 
ing what services can best given the com- 
munity and what services should best given 
institution. The state eventually hopes that the 
Arkansas Children’s Colony will able take 
over the project. The project, known the 
Arkansas Child Development Center, will assist 
the Colony deciding the kinds children 
need institutional care and how institutional 
program can planned meet the needs these 
children. 

During the past year the Children’s Bureau has 
also made special grant help the Michigan 
Crippled Children Commission treat child amputees 
from other states. Under the special arrangement, 
the Michigan Project offering treat children 
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Scheduled for Pittsburgh 


Would you like schedule your group for special 
breakfast, special luncheon, other type meeting 
Pittsburgh? so, you may make arrangements through 
Maurice Fouracre, coordinator special education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. Inform him the function you wish 
schedule, the dates most desirable, the number per- 
sons you would expect, and any special facilities needed. 


Act now, interested, that you can complete 
all details and present your announcement time 
for publication the official convention program. 
Monday, April Directors Special Educa- 

tion Dinner PM) 
—Chapter Workshop Breakfast 
AM) 

Southern Directors Conference 
Supper (tentative PM) 
Wednesday, April Dystrophy Breakfast 

(7:45 AM) 
Boy Scouts America Breakfast 


Tuesday, April 


Advisory Committee Teaching 


Telephone Breakfast 
Advisory Committee Teaching 
Telephone Luncheon 
Teachers Homebound 
Breakfast (7:45 AM) 
Thursday, April —Ohio State Federation ICEC 
Chapters Breakfast (7:45 AM) 
Missouri State Federation 
ICEC Chapters Breakfast 
Texas Federation Chap- 
ters Breakfast 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, (Students and Alumni) 
Luncheon 
Council for the Education the 
Partially Seeing Breakfast 
(7:45 AM) 
Advisory Committee Teaching 
Telephone Breakfast 
Wayne State University (Stu- 
dents and Alumni) Breakfast 
University Alumni 
Luncheon 


Friday, April 


—New York State Federation 
ICEC Chapters Breakfast 


West Virginia ICEC Meeting 


Saturday, April 


Attention: Teachers the Homebound! 

The formation national interest group 
within ICEC teachers homebound children 
will discussed special breakfast Wed., 
April 24th, 7:45 the Penn-Sheraton. 

All persons attending the convention 
terested such group should plan attend 
this breakfast. Tickets will available the 
Hospitality Booth the hotel. you have any 
questions wish further information, write 
Virginia Lorentz, 6530 Jackson St., Pittsburgh 
Pa. 


Check These Dates Your Social 
Calendar for Pittsburgh! 


Tuesday, April 

Reception and Tea 4-5:30 
The Western Pennsylvania Chapter and the North- 
western Chapter ICEC will jointly host this event. 
Meet old friends and make new ones the profession. 
Friday, April 

The President’s Dinner 


Always convention highlight and tradition—be sure 
make plans attend. 


Saturday, April 
Luncheon 12:30 


The Pennsylvania State Federation will sponsor this af- 
fair concluding the Pittsburgh convention. 


PLAN NOW ATTEND! 
Make your reservations for these functions when you 
register convention. 


The program chairman is Maurice H. Fouracre, president-elect 
of ICEC and coordinator of special education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N.Y. Local arrangements are in charge of 
Jack Birch and Floy L. Penn. They and their many assistants are 
doing their best to make this convention one you will remember. 


ICEC Program 


Note: Name city used indicate with 
city public schools; name the state only indicate 
with state department education. Most 
other abbreviations are conventional. 


HOTEL PENN-SHERATON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Convention Theme: “Creativity the education 
exceptional children and youth” 
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GENERAL SESSION 
BALLROOM 
Chairman: Elizabeth Kelly, ICEC President, New- 
ark, N.J. 
Speakers: “The Covenants the Teacher” 
Karl Berns, asst. executive secretary for 
field operations, NEA. 
“Mental Hygiene the Education the 
Exceptional Child” 
Fritz Redl, chief, Child Research Branch, 
National Institute Mental 
Bethesda, Md. 


GENERAL SESSION 
8:45 AM-10 BALLROOM 


Chairman: Richard Dabney, Mo. 

Speakers: “The Education ALL Exceptional 
Children” 
Leslie Chisholm, Nebr., Lincoln 
“Current Problems Educational Ad- 
ministration” 
Maurice Thomas, Pittsburgh 


and 


Programe 
Children with physical limitations 

Workshop Room 10:15 AM—12 NOON 
(Including neuromuscularly handicapped and those hav- 
ing special health problems) 
Leader: Marguerite Rapson, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Recorder: Thomas Mulrooney, Wilmington, Del. 
Consultants: Ray Graham, Walter Matheny, 
Walter Matheny School, Inc., Peapack, N.J.; Hans 
Mayr, Sacramento County, Calif.; Gwen Retherford, 
Wayne State U., Detroit; Esther Wilberg, Santa Monica, 
Calif. 


Children with auditory handicaps 
Workshop Sky Room 10:15 AM— NOON 


Leader: Dwight Roeder, Newark 
Recorder: Frances Phillips, Newark 


Consultants: Daniel Cloud, N.Y. School for the Deaf, 
White Plains; Sam Craig, Western Pa. School for 
the Deaf, Pittsburgh; Leo Doerfler, dept. audi- 
ology, Pittsburgh School Medicine; Boyd 
Nelson, N.J.; Clarence O’Connor, Lexington School 
for the Deaf, N.Y.C. 


Children with visual handicaps 

Workshop Grant Room 10:15 AM— NOON 
Leader: Alton Kloss, Western Pa. School for Blind 
Children, Pittsburgh 
Recorder: Regis Ferson, Western Pa. School for Blind 
Children, Pittsburgh 
Consultants: Ashcroft, Printing House for the 
Blind, Ky.; Marcella Goldberg, Pa. Assn. 
for the Blind, Pittsburgh; Michael Goll, Philadel- 
phia; Virginia Hooff, Western Pa. School for Blind 
Children, Pittsburgh; Ellen Kerney, N.Y. Institute for the 
Education the Blind, N.Y.C. 


Children with mental deviations 
Workshop Urban Room 


Leader: Paul Voekler, Detroit 

Recorder: Thomas Coleman, Jr., Wayne State 
Detroit 

Consultants: Helen Appeldoorn, Springfield, Alice 
Lavalli, Farrand School for Girls, Detroit; Herman 
Goldberg, Rochester; Harvey Stevens, Edward 
Johnstone Training and Research Center, Bordentown, 
N.J.; Tudyman, Oakland, Calif. 


10:15 AM— NOON 


Children with emotional and social maladjustments 
Workshop Room 10:15 AM—12 NOON 


Leader: Henry Woessner, Chicago 

Recorder: Ernest Suerken, Echo Hills School, Chil- 
dren’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 

Consultants: Harry Baker, Detroit; Harry Baker, 
Jr., Washington, D.C.; Florence Beaman, N.Y.U.; 
Marvin Beekman, Lansing, Mich.; David Brainerd, 
Denver; Elena Gall, Hunter College, N.Y.C. 


Children with impaired speech 
Workshop Room 735 10:15 AM— NOON 


Leader: George Fortune, Cleveland Hearing and 


Speech Center, W.R.U. 

Recorder: Wayne Fulton, Eastern Michigan College, 
Ypsilanti 

Consultants: Lynwood Heaver, M.D., Natl. Hospital for 
Speech Disorders, N.Y.C.; LeRoy Horne, Audiology 
and Speech Center, Del. Hospital, Inc., Wilmington; 
Mamie Jones, Georgia; Mary Kerr, Garfield 
Heights, Ohio; Jack Sabloff, M.D., Del. State Board 
Health, Dover. 


Children with superior mental ability 


Workshop 10:15 AM— NOON 


Leader: Earl McWilliams, Pittsburgh 

Recorder: Edna Oswalt, Kent State U., Ohio 
Graf, Pittsburgh; Paul Hol- 
comb, Bedford, Ohio; Jeanette Riker, Indianapolis; 
Thomson, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Mae Warfield, 
Allentown, Pa. 
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Research Symposium Ballroom 
Chairman: Godfrey Stevens, Southbury Training 
School, Conn. 

Participants: Leonard Blackman, Edward John- 
stone Training and Research Center, Bordentown, N.J.; 
Glidden Brooks, M.D., medical director, UCP 
sociations, Inc., N.Y.C.; Samuel Kirk, IIL, 
Urbana; Herman Yannet, M.D., Southbury Training 
School, Conn. 


The role the U.S. Office Education the field 
special education Sky Room 
Chairman: Leonard Mayo, director, Assn. for the 
Aid Crippled Children, N.Y.C. 
Participants: Kathern Gruber, American Foundation 
for the Blind, N.Y.C.; John Lee, Wayne State U., 
Detroit; Clarence O’Connor, Lexington School for 
the Deaf, N.Y.C.; Dean Roberts, M.D., executive 
director, Natl. Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc. 


Educational and Training Programs for Residential Schools 
for the Mentally Retarded Allegheny Room 
Chairmen: Edward Johnstone, director, Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa.; Harvey Stevens, supt., Ed- 
ward Johnstone Training and Research Center, 
Bordentown, N.J. 
Recorder: Bernice Baumgartner, Dixon State School, 
Ill. 
Participants: Harold Delp, coordinator educational 
activities, Training School. N.J.; Roy Ferguson, 
Columbus State School, Ohio; Elinore Flanders, Polk 
State School, Pa.; Harris Kahn, Edward Johnstone 
Training and Research Center, Bordentown, N.J.; Bert 
Schmickel, Southbury Training School, Conn.; Harold 
Williams, specialist, Exceptional Children and Youth, 
HEW, Office Education, Wash., D.C. 


Preparing Exceprional Children and Youth for the Re- 
habilitation Process Room 

Chairman: Ignacy Goldberg, Natl. Assn. for Re- 

tarded Children, N.Y.C. 

Participants: (to announced) 


What Parents Expect the Administrator Program 
Education and Training Retarded Children Urban Room 
Chairman: Elizabeth Boggs, Natl. Assn. for Retarded 
Children, N.Y.C. 
Recorder: Mary Bottiglier, New Cumberland, Pa. 
Participants: Gertrude Barber, Erie, Pa.; Charles 
Becker, State Education Dept., Albany; Or- 
rington Hall, Pa. Assn. for Retarded Children, 
Pittsburgh; Merle Karnes, Champaign, Mrs. 
Gilman Simms, W.Va. Assn. for Retarded Children; 
Mrs. Carl Weed, Jr., Natl. Assn. for Retarded Children. 
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GENERAL SESSION 
8:45 PM-10 BALLROOM 


Chairman: William Cruickshank, Syracuse U., N.Y. 
Speakers: “The Physician’s Contribution the Teach- 
er’s Understanding Physically Handi- 
capped Children” 
Wishik, M.D., Pittsburgh 


“Differential Diagnosis Mental Retarda- 
Joseph* Wortis, M.D., Dept. Pediatric 
Psychiatry, Brooklyn Jewish 


Children with physical limitations 


Workshop Monongahela Room 10:15 AM—12 NOON 


(Including neuromuscularly handicapped and those 
ing special health problems) 

Leader: Ruth Green, Springfield, 

Recorder: Cleone O’Brien, Elgin, 

Consultants: Winifred Brumber, Rochester, N.Y.; Norris 
Haring, Arlington, Va.; Mildred Stanton, Conn.; 
Mark Tucker, Ill. Children’s Hospital School, Chicago; 
Lyn Zimmerman, Springfield, 


Children with auditory handicaps 
Workshop Room 10:15 NOON 


Leader: Marian Quinn, coordinator, Dept. Special 
Services, Archdiocese Chicago 
Participants: (to announced) 


Children with visual handicaps 
Workshop Grant Room 10:15 AM— NOON 


Leader: Josephine Taylor, N.J. Commission for the 
Blind, Newark 

Consultants: Carl Davis, Perkins School for the Blind, 
Watertown, Mass.; Irene Rapaport, N.J. Commission 
for the Blind, and N.Y. Assn. for the Blind; Harriet 
Totman, Cleveland, Ohio; Sally Weaver, Newark, N.J. 


Children with mental deviations 

Workshop Urban Room 10:15 AM— NOON 
Leader: Merrill Hollinshead, Newark, N.J 
Recorder: Charlotte Shapiro, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Consultants: Grace Cox, Bureau Mental Health, State 
Dept. Welfare, Pa.; Harris Kahn, Edward John- 
stone Training and Research Center, Bordentown, N.J.; 
Mary Harnett, N.Y.C.; Mary Marshall, Pittsburgh; 
Harold Williams, specialist, Exceptional Children and 
Youth, HEW, U.S. Office Education, Washington, D.C. 


Children with emotional and social maladjustments 
Workshop Room 10:15 NOON 


Leader: Jean Hebeler 
Participants: (to announced) 


Children with impaired speech 
Workshop Room 735 10:15 AM— NOON 


Leader: Harold Westlake, Northwestern U., Evanston, 
Participants: (to announced) 


Children with superior mental ability 
Workshop Ballroom 10:15 NOON 


Leader: Elizabeth Drews, Lansing, Mich. 

Recorder: Granella Smith, Lansing, Mich. 

Consultants: Warren Ketcham, Ann 
Arbor; Clayton Lafferty, Wayne County, Mich.; 
Bufford Mich. State U., East Lansing; Richard 
Watson, Royal Oak, Mich. 


Research Symposium 

Chairman: Lloyd Dunn, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville. 

Co-chairman: Duncan Houston, Texas 
Participants: Louis DiCarlo, Syracuse U., N.Y.; 
Roger Elser, Tenn.; Bernard Farber, 
Urbana; Frederick Jervis, New Hampshire, 
Durham; Maynard Reynolds, Minn. 


Epilepsy Sky Room 
Chairman: John Tenny, Wayne State U., Detroit 
Recorder: Thomas Traynor, Detroit 
Participants: Ruth Baldwin, M.D., Md. Medical 
School, Baltimore; William Cruickshank, Syracuse 
U., N.Y.; Ben Gray, National Epilepsy League, Inc., 
Chicago. 
Preschool Programs for Exceptional Children 

Allegheny Room 
Chairman: Verna Carlisle Gilson, Natl. Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., Chicago. 
Participants: Mrs. John Langdon, Rhode Island Society 
for Children and Adults, Providence; Pauline Noor, 
Am. Foundation for the Blind, N.Y.C. 


Preparing Exceptional Children and Youth for the Re- 

habilitation Process Monongahela Room 
Chairman; Herbert Rusalem, Hunter College, 
Participants: (to announced) 


What Parents Retarded Children Expect Reports 

from the School Urban Room 
Chairman: Marian Dubrin, Natl. Assn. for Retarded 
Children 


Participants: (to announced) 


Research Symposium Ballroom 

Chairman: Morvin Wirtz, Eastern Michigan College, 

Ypsilanti 

Participants: (to announced) 

Federal Activities Affecting the Education Exceptional 
Children Urban Room 

Chairman: Maurice Fouracre, Teachers College, Col. 

U., N.Y.C. 

Participants: Romaine Mackie, chief, Exceptional 

Children and Youth, HEW, U.S. Office Education, 

Washington, D.C. 


26, 1957 


GENERAL SESSION 
8:45 AM-10 BALLROOM 


Chairman: Francis Doyle, Calif. State Dept. 
Ed., Sacramento 

Speakers: “School Practices Pupil Evaluation” 
John Dobbin, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, N.J. 
“School Practices Guidance and Report- 
ing Parents” 
Ruth Strang, Teachers College, Col. U., 


Children with physical limitations 
Workshop Monongahela Room 10:15 AM— NOON 


(Including neuromuscularly handicapped and those hay- 
ing special health problems) 

Leader: Harry Bice 

Participants: (to announced) 


Children with auditory handicaps 
Workshop Sky Room 10:15 AM— NOON 


Leader: Charlotte Avery, Pitt. School 
Medicine, Eye and Ear Hospital 

Recorder: Carol Kohlruss, Eye and Ear Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh 

Consultants: Harriet MacConnell, Eye and Ear Hos- 
pital, Pittsburgh; Phyllis McCalmont, Pittsburgh Hear- 
ing Society; Marian Quick, Western Pa. School for the 
Deaf; Kenneth Rogers, M.D., Grad. School Public 
Health, Pittsburgh; Eleanor Taussing, Speech and 
Hearing Center, Wyomissing, Pa. 


Children with visual handicaps 
Workshop Grant Room 10:15 AM— NOON 


Leader: Helen Gibbons, Natl. Society for the Preven- 
tion Blindness, N.Y.C. 

Recorder: Marian Mendanhall Lee, Asheville, N.C. 
Consultants: Dorothy Bryan, Dept. Public In- 
struction; Amie Leaver Dennison, Nashville; Evelyn 
Ohio State Dept. Ed.; Arline Morin, 
Waukegan, Edna Woodward, Cincinnati. 


Children with mental deviations 
Workshop Urban Room 10:15 AM— NOON 


Leader; Sunnyvale School for Retarded 
Children, Kelowna, British Columbia 

Recorder; William Sommerfield, Dept. Special Serv- 
ices, Evanston, 

Consultants: John Avery, Lackawanna, N.Y.; Leigh 
Rooke, Macomb County, Mich.; Garrett Thorn, 
Kinston, N.C.; Julia Woodson, Burlington, N.C. 


Children with emotional and social maladjustments 
Workshop Room 10:15 NOON 


Leader: William Kvaraceus, Boston U., Mass. 
Recorder: Madelyn Sullivan, Rhode Island Dept. 
Ed., Providence 

Consultants: Marie Breshnahan, State Teachers 
College, Plattsburg, N.Y.; Mabel Giszczak, Pres., Detroit 
Teachers Education Assn.; Ruth Moore, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Barney Rabinow, Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y.; James Snoke, Allegheny County, Pa. 


Children with impaired speech 
Workshop Room 10:15 NOON 


Leader: Richard Flower, Cleve. Hearing and Speech 
Center, W.R.U., Ohio 

Recorder: Wayne Fulton, Eastern Michigan College, 
Ypsilanti 

Consultants: Ruth Blattspieler, Del. State Board 
Health, Dover; Marian Gilmore, Clevé. Hearing and 
Speech Center, W.R.U., Ohio; Frank Robinson, Miami 
U., Oxford, Ohio; Jean Sacatsch, Heights, Ohio; 
Wm. Weidner, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


NINE ISSUES YEARLY 


FEBRUARY 1957 


DUNN NOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Twenty-three names for president-elect ICEC 
were presented the nominations committee. After 
process elimination through four ballots, the 
committee nominated Lloyd Dunn, coordinator 
special education, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. acted assistant 
director the U.S. Office Education Study 
Qualification and Preparation Teachers Ex- 
ceptional Children and has been active leader- 
ship roles the southeastern states. 

Twenty-six names were submitted for the office 
treasurer. Bob Gates, Florida state consultant 
the education exceptional children, was re- 
nominated for second term. has served that 
capacity for the past three years. 

The nominations committee will present the 
slate the delegate assembly Pittsburgh. Other 
nominations may made presenting Presi- 
dent Elizabeth Kelly nominations petition 
signed any group 100 ICEC Such 
must done, however, before Wednesday, 
March 20th, next. (See ICEC Constitution, Article 
pREN.)—F. Lord, chairman, Nominations Com- 
mittee. 


MUSIC FOR CENTENNIAL 

“Song Democracy,” Howard Hanson was 
published January and officially started the cele- 
bration the NEA Centennial. The composition 
was commissioned especially for the anniversary 
the Education Association. The com- 
poser director the Eastman School Music, 
Rochester, 

Vanett Lawler, executive secretary NEA’s 


Music Educators National Conference, and chair- 
man the centennial music committee, has an- 
nounced that piano and vocal scores are now avail- 
able from Carl Fischer Publishing Co., 
premiere performance the full orchestral score 
being planned for later the year. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE EXPANDS 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

The physical development plan Gallaudet 
College progressing, according reports from 
Leonard Elstad, president the Washington, 
C., institution. 

Congress has provided $2,540,000 for the con- 
struction classroom and laboratory building 
and new speech and hearing center. 

New campus structures will include dormi- 
tory for girls, new physical education building, 
and the library (now completed). There another 
phase the building program being planned; this 
latter phase will include student union, audito- 
rium, boys dormitories, athletic fields, stadium, 
and new Kendall School. Appropriations for the 
last phase will amount $4,000,000. 
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PROGRAM ANNOUNCEMENTS 
RELATED ORGANIZATIONS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, all events are scheduled for 
the Penn-Sheraton.) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION STATE DIRECTORS 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Allegheny Room 
Allegheny Room 


AM- Allegheny Room 


COUNCIL ADMINISTRATORS, SUPERVISORS, AND CO- 
ORDINATORS SPECIAL EDUCATION LOCAL 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


22, 1957 


9-9:30 Registration 
9:30-11:30 General Reports current 
research 


Merle Karnes, Champaign, 

Study: Can the Curriculum Ad- 
justed Meet the Needs 
the Gifted Regular Class- 
rooms? 

Milo Pritchett, East St. 
Louis, 

Study; Study the Effectiveness 
the Multi-Approach Stut- 
tering Therapy 

1-3 Discussion Group: Problems 

Over-All Nature 

Chairman: Paul Voelker, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Recorder: Mary Louden, McKeesport, 
Pa. 
Discussion Group: Problems 
Specific Nature 
Chairman: Harrie Sleznick, Balti- 
more, Md. 
Recorder: Fern Charlton, Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. 
Business Meeting 
Adoption Constitution 
Election Officers 


Social Hour and Informal Dinner 
HOTEL WEBSTER HALL 
Toastmaster: Herman Goldberg, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Arrangements: Jack Birch, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


23,1957 


9-11:30 Tours (see listing elsewhere) 
1-2 Discussion Pittsburgh program— 
tours 


3-4 


2-3 


Reports from Discussion Groups 
Review Curriculum Materials 
Marietta Gordon, Bremerton, 
Wash. 


“The Present Status Classes for 
the Child” 
Ignacy Goldberg, Natl. Assn. for 
Retarded Children, Inc. 


3-4 


DIVISION TEACHER EDUCATION 


23, 1957 


9:30 “The Potential Influence Teacher 
Education the U.S. Office Edu- 
cation Study Qualifications and 
Preparation Teachers Excep- 
tional Children” 
Gwen Retherford, Wayne State U., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Discussion 
“Status and Function Research” 
William Kvaraceus, Boston U., 
Mass. 
“Some Ongoing Research Special 
Education” 
Samuel Kirk, Institute Re- 
search for Exceptional Children, 
Urbana 
Discussion 
“Regional Planning for Teachers 
Exceptional Children” 
William Geer, Commission 
Training Teachers Handi- 
capped Children, Southern Regional 
Education Board, Atlanta, Ga. 
Richard Axt, Western Intermoun- 
tain Commission Higher Educa- 
tion 
Discussion 
Report Committee Teacher Ac- 
creditation and Standards 
Maurice Fouracre, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia U., N.Y.C. “Implica- 
tions and Influence the Report” 
Earl Armstrong, National Council 
for Accreditation Teacher Educa- 
tion 
Business Meeting 


Board Trustees: Monday, April 22, 8-10 PM, Room 
468-70 


Wednesday, April 24, 4-6 PM, 
Monongahela Room 

Thursday, April 25, 4-6 PM, 
Monongahela Room 

Friday, April 26, 4-6 PM, 
Monongahela Room 


Election ICEC Officers (if secret ballot): 
Friday, April 26, 1-3 PM, Par- 
lor 
Election Individual Members Governing Board: 
Wednesday, April 24, 1:15-1:45 


10:30 


1:30 


2:45 


3:30 


Delegate Assembly: 
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Committee: Saturday, April 20, 2-5 PM; 7:30- 
PM, Room 468-70 
Sunday, April 21, 3-6 PM, Room 
469-70 
Wednesday, April 24, AM-12 
NOON, Room 468-70 


Sunday, April 21, 7:30-10 PM, 
Allegheny Room 

Monday, April 22, 9-12 AM, 
Room 468-70 

Wednesday, April 24, 8-10 PM, 
Room 468-70 

Saturday, April 27, 2:30-4 PM, 
Room 468-70 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Program. Local Arrangements, Admissions: 
MEETING) 
Tuesday, April 23, 1-3 PM, Parlors and 
Exceptional Children Editorial 
Wednesday, April 24, 8-10 PM, Parlors and 


Governing Board: 


Nominations: 
Tuesday, April 23, AM—12 NOON, Parlors 
and 


Professional Committees: (choice dates and hours) 
Tuesday, April 23, 10-11 
Wednesday, April 24, 8-10 
Thursday, April 25, 8-10 (room assignment 
can made headquarters office, Parlor 


Tuesday, April 23, 2-4 PM, Parlors and 
(Other meeting dates scheduled the 
committee 


Education and Recreation for 
Children: Joint committee with 
day, April 25, 8-10 


Admissions Committee: Tuesday, April 23, 10-11 PM, 
Parlor 


Legislative: Wednesday, April 24, 8-10 PM, Sky Room 


Membership Committee: Tuesday, April 23, 1:30-4 PM, 
Parlors and 


Fight 


ICEC’ers everywhere can perform good service 
being active every possible way promote 
the polio vaccination program. They can set 
example being vaccinated themselves. 


Polio occurs all ages. The National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, well public health 
people, urges prompt vaccination against polio be- 
fore the next polio season. Pamphlets, posters, and 
films are available teachers for use the class- 
room parent-teacher meetings. The national 
headquarters are 120 Broadway, New York 


WANTED: BACK JOURNALS 
Various clinics, .college and university libraries, 
and private and public agencies are trying com- 
plete their back volume CHILDREN. 
Prior October 1951, was known the Journal 
Exceptional Children. 
Copies currently demand for which headquar- 
ters stock exhausted are follows: 
Vol. 11—May 1945 
Vol. 12—Nov. 1945 and Jan., Feb., March 
1946 
Vol. March, April, May 1947 
Vol. 14—Oct., Nov., 1947 and Feb., March 
1948 
Vol. 15—Oct. 1948 
Vol. 16—Oct. 1949 
Vol. 19—Oct. 1952 
you have any copies the above, good 
shape for binding and without further personal use 
for them, please submit ICEC headquarters, 
1201—16th Street, N.W., Washington 
They can put useful purpose. 


NSCCA EXPANDS SERVICES 
NORTHEASTERN STATES 

expanded New York office the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
operating 42nd Street, New York 36. 
The office set especially serve Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont. 

Another reason for its expansion, according 
Dean Roberts, executive director NSCCA, 
the importance its location where maintains 
contact with other agencies and the centralized ac- 
tivities radio and television. 

Director the New York office Peter Meek. 
will devote his full time the states this 


region. 


Myron Wegman the U.S.A. was recently 
appointed secretary general the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, regional office the World 
Health Organization. Dr. Wegman will the 
Bureau’s chief planning officer, responsible for co- 
ordinating the program planning the organiza- 
tion light the health needs the member 
countries. Headquarters are Washington, 


Salvatore DiMichael now the northeastern 
regional representative for the U.S. Office Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation. Formerly executive director 
the National Association for Retarded Children, 
Inc., Dr. DiMichael has been retained con- 
sulting capacity NARC help with special 
projects during the coming year. 


Mary Haskell the new executive director 
the American Physical Therapy Association. 
She succeeds Mildred Elson. 


Percy Trevethan, executive vice-president 
Goodwill Industries; McGurk Texas; 
Alfred Shands, Jr., the Nemours Founda- 
tion; and Dean Roberts, executive director the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
—are new directors the U.S. Committee for the 
International Society for the Welfare Cripples. 


Glenn Lockwood state supervisor 
special education for Montana. His office the 
state department public instruction, Helena. 


New chapters received December were the 
Southeast Missouri Chapter No. 285 and the North 
Central Iowa Chapter No. 286. 

Memberships for the 1957 membership year re- 
ceived December were 2533 bringing the total 
5345. 

Subscription received numbered 199 bringing 
the total 

New life memberships received during Decem- 
ber were Leon Van Wynsberghe, 1006 20th 
Street, South 15, Indiana, and Mary Wagner, 
Oriole Road, Pontiac, Michigan. 


U.S. MENTAL HEALTH 


Earlier, last year, the U.S. government requested 
the World Health Organization provide short- 
term international consultant mental retarda- 
tion and mental deficiency, for visits schools, 
hospitals, and training centers. 

David Thomas, M.D., consultant psychia- 
trist, and medical superintendent Cell Barnes 
Hospital, St. Albans, England, was selected for 
this assignment. During the summer, visited 
institutions, rehabilitation centers, and medical 
schools states and the District Columbia. 
His report being submitted WHO for later 
transmission the U.S. government. 


Mellon Square Park 


CHAPTER WORKSHOP FOR CHAPTER OFFICERS 
SET FOR APRIL 23RD PITTSBURGH 

This year the Chapter Workshop for chapter 
officers officers elect will open with breakfast 
Tuesday, April 23, the first day the 
ICEC convention Pittsburgh. 

ICEC President Elizabeth Kelly will speak 
briefly the group the breakfast meeting. Im- 
mediately following the breakfast there will 
three brief presentations set the stage for the 
workshop: 

Chapter organization—Jack Birch, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 

Programming—Nelle Mazzotti, Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
Membership promotion—Adrian Durant, 
Jr., Jefferson City, Mo. 

The remainder the morning will devoted 
workshop discussion groups. Chairmen and record- 
ers have been recruited from Pennsylvania chap- 
ters. 1:30 PM, recorders will report problems 
and suggestions arising from the discussion groups. 

Out the Minneapolis workshop came sug- 
gestion for the discussion and question period fol- 
lowing the recorders report. panel “know- 
how” persons will aid problem solving. The 
problems will directed toward the areas chap- 
ter functions, chapter programming, membership 
promotion, constitutions, and charters. 


The Workshop Committee has mailed 


naires all chapter presidents requesting informa- 
tion concerning successful programs, membership 
drives, and the like. hoped that these can 
incorporated into small mimeographed booklet 
for distribution the Workshop. 

Douglas Bowman Washington, Pa., chair- 
man the 1957 ICEC Convention Workshop 
Committee. Other committee members are Nelle 


Mazzotti and Wilbert Elliot. 
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Children with superior mental ability 

Workshop Room 735 10:15 NOON 
Edna Oswalt, Kent State U., Ohio 
Recorder: Nancy Joan Lutz, Pittsburgh 
Consultants: Felix Barker, Dept. Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh, N.C.; Jay Hickes, Charlotte, N.C.; 
Neuber, Pa., Park, Pa.; Hedwig 
Pregler, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ruth Strang, Teachers Col- 
Col. 


GENERAL SESSION 
1:15-2 BALLROOM 


Chairman: Arthur Hill educational director, UCP 

Assns., 

“Curriculum Development the Public Schools” 
Robert Koopman, Mich. Dept. Public 
Instruction, Lansing; Pres. ASCD—NEA 


Children who are orthopedically handicapped 


Leader: Jane Stoddard, Calif. 
Recorder: Kuhn Barnett, Va. 
Consultants: Jennie Monte, Calif.; 


Margaret Hudson, Richmond, Va.; Anna Krapf, 
Allegheny County, Pa.; Norman Reynolds, Oreg.; Ethel 
Wenger, Cumberland County, Pa. 


Children who are impaired 


Leader: Thiel, Utah, Salt Lake City 
Recorder: Charles High, Fla. 

Consultants: Mary Eleanor Brown, St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, N.Y.C; Kenneth Knepflar, West Seneca, 
Elsa Miller, Guidance Center Buffalo, N.Y.; Ceil 
Morgan, Springfield College, Mass.; Ernest Weinrich, 
JCP, N.Y.C. 


Children who have special health problems 


Leader: Mildred Walton, Hospital School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Recorder; Emma Thornton, Chicago, 
Consultants: Alberta Aurand, Genessee County, 
Mich.; Jane England, Wayne County, Mich.; Geral- 
dine Fergen, Missouri, Columbia; Mary 
Rementer, Philadelphia, Pa.; Edith Wells, 
Mo. Hospital School, Columbia. 


Children who are deaf 

Workshop Room 408 
Leader: Alice Streng, Wis., Milwaukee 
Recorder: Tom Poulos, Mich. School for the Deaf, Flint 
Consultants: Leo Connor, Lexington School for the 
Deaf, N.Y.C.; Louis Field, Denver, Colo.; Audrey 
Simmons, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Helen Woodward, Central Institute for the Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Children who are hard hearing 
Workshop 414 


Leader: Herman Goldberg, 
Participants: (to announced) 


Rochester, N.Y. 


Children who are blind 


Leader: Georgie Lee Abel, American Foundation for 
the Blind, N.Y.C. 

Recorder: Ashcroft, American Printing House for 
the Blind, Louisville, Ky. 

Consultants: Judith Brown, Youth Services Center, 
Portland, Oreg.; Regis Ferson, Western Pa. School 
for Blind Children; Helen Fields, N.Y.C.; Alice Hoelt- 
gen, Kansas City, Mo.; Guy Marchisio, N.J. State 
Commission for the Blind, Newark. 


Children who are partially seeing 
Workshop 463 


Leader: Edith Cohoe, Detroit, Mich. 

Recorder: Amie Leaver Dennison, Nashville, Tenn. 
Consultants: Helen Gibbons, National Society for Pre- 
vention Blindness, N.Y.C.; Ruth Hawkins, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Doris McArthur, Windsor, Ontario, Canada; 
Hazeldene Ray, Kansas City, Mo.; Jeannette Riker, In- 
dianapolis; Ethel Wright, Chicago. 


Children who are retarded (trainable) 


Leader: Orville Johnson, Syracuse U., 
Recorder: Fliegler, Syracuse U., N.Y.C. 
Consultants: Charles McAllister, N.Y. State Dept. 
Mental Hygiene, Albany; Donald Miller, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Tudyman, Oakland,. Calif.; Harold Wil- 
liams, specialist, Exceptional Children and Youth, HEW, 
U.S. Office Education, Washington, D.C. 


Children who are mentally retarded (younger educable) 


Leader: Kathryn Gunier, Mahaska County Board, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 

Recorder; Jean Hebeler, Utah, Salt Lake City 
Consultants; Mary Corlett, Jacksonville, Jose- 
phine Kelly, Fort Worth Texas; Drexel Lange, State 
Dept. Public Instruction, Iowa; Paul Voelker, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Children who are mentally retarded (older educable) 


Leader; Norman Niesen, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Recorder: Wm. Sommerfield, Evanston, 
Amy Allen, State Dept. Educ., Ohio; 
Norris Bush, Denver; Herbert Goldstein, IIL, 
Urbana; Marie Hinrichs, Chicago; Godfrey 
Stevens, Southbury Training School, Conn. 


Monongahela Room 


Children who are brain injured (non-motor handicapped) 


Leader: Elizabeth Freidus, N.Y.C. 

Recorder: Marguerite Slater, Westchester School 
for Retarded Children, Pelham, N.Y. 

Consultants: Lotte Kaliski, Lotte Kaliski Groups for 
Exceptional Children, N.Y.C.; Shulamith Kastein, Col. 
Presbyterian Medical Center, N.Y.C.; Ruth Mallison, 
N.Y.C.; Marguerite Slater, Westchester School for 
Retarded Children, Pelham, 


Children who are emotionally and/or socially maladjusted 


Leader: Leonard Kornberg, Linden Hill School, Haw- 
thorne, N.Y. 


Consultants; Lorette Dworkin, Children’s Village, N.Y.; 
Murray Fiss, Linden Hill School, Hawthorne, N.Y.; 
Sadie Moody, Linden Hill School, Hawthorne, N.Y.; 
Meyer Sussman, Linden Hill School, Hawthorne, N.Y.; 
Bernard Shore, Children’s Village, N.Y. 


Children who have superior mental ability 


Leader: Harry Passow, Teachers College, Col. U., 


N.Y.C. 

Recorder: Herman Wessell, Cheltenham Township 
School Dist., Pa. 

Consultants: Horace Mann, State N.Y., Buffalo; 
June Moyer, Derry Township School Dist., Pa.; 
Margaret Neuber, Pa. State U., Park, Pa.; Harry 
Oppenlander, Swarthmore, Pa.; Edna Oswalt, 
Kent State U., Ohio 


GENERAL SESSION 
PM— BALLROOM 


Dinner 


Chairman: Francis Lord, L.A. State College, Calif. 
Speaker: Elizabeth Kelly, ICEC President, Newark, 


Saturday, 27, 1957 


GENERAL SESSION 
9-9:45 BALLROOM 


Chairman: Ray Graham, Illinois Office Public In- 
struction 
Speaker: “Effective Teaching Techniques and Materials 
for Exceptional Children” 

Agnes Mahoney, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Children who are orthopedically handicapped 
Workshop 566 10— 11:45 


Leader: Lillie Mae Rickman, State Normal U., 
Normal 
Participants: (to announced) 


Children who are impaired 


Leader: Melba Miller, School for C.P. Children, 
Altadena, Calif. 

Recorder: Joseph Fenton, N.Y. State Education Dept., 
Albany 

Consultants: Jennie Elenbaas, Monte School for C.P. 
Children, Calif.; Amie Leaver Dennison, Nashville, 
Walter Matheny, Matheny School, Peapack, N.J.; 
Ellen Thiel, Utah, Salt Lake City; Barbara 
Thomas, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Children who have special health problems 


Leader: Margaret Brayton, Mass. Hospital School, 
Canton 

Recorder: Phylis Moran, Gillette Hospital School, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Consultants: Olive Bruner, Chicago, Ill.; Wm. 
Geer, Southern Education Board, Atlanta, 


Ga.; Frances Koenig, Riverdale, N.Y.; Margaret 
Hayes, Chicago, 


Children who are deaf 


Leader: Mildred Groht, Lexington School for the 
Deaf, N.Y.C. 

Consultants: Josephine Carr, N.Y. School for the 
Deaf, White Plains; Sophie French, Eastern Michigan 
College, Ypsilanti; Alice Kent, East Cleve., Ohio; 
Marjorie Magner, Clarke School for the Deaf, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Elizabeth Titsworth, N.J. School for 
the Deaf, West Trenton. 


Children who are hard hearing 
Workshop Room 414 11:45 


Leader: June Miller, Kansas Medical Center, Mo. 
Recorder: Eleanor Taussig, Wyomissing, Pa. 
Consultants: Rose Feilbach Brohert, Va.; Elsie 
Bucke, Parma, Ohio; James Peet, Pittsburgh Hear- 
ing Society, Pa.; Eleanor Ronnei, N.Y. League for the 
Hard Hearing, N.Y.C.; Mary Thompson, Chicago 
Hearing Society. 


Children who are blind 


Leader: Gideon Jones, Dade County, Fla. 
Recorder: Mary Ethel Baker, Western Pa. School for 
Blind Children, Pittsburgh 

Consultants: Sophy Furward, State Council for 
the Blind, Harrisburg; Evancic, Western Pa. 
School for Blind Children, Pittsburgh; Ina Hubbard, 
Mo. School for the Blind, St. Louis; Laura Sutter, 
Dade County, Fla. 


Children who are partially seeing 


Leader; Anthony Pelone, N.Y. State Education Dept., 
Albany 
Consultants: Evelyn Eisnaugle, State Dept. Educa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio; Lorraine Galisdorfer, Kenmore, 
N.Y.; Mildred Moon, Gary, Ind.; Edna Woodward, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Children who are mentally retarded (trainable) 


Leader: Jean Ferraro, Newark, N.J. 

Recorder: Jean Medes, Newark, N.J. 

Consultants: Vincent Cianci, Morristown, N.J.; Frances 
Partridge Connor, Teachers College, Col. U., N.Y.C.; 
Mary Harnett, N.Y.C.; Jean Patrick, Tampa, Fla.; 
Willie Scarborough, Chicago, 


Children who are mentally retarded (younger educable) 


Leader: Margaret Livingston, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Recorder: Betty Lou Artman, Hickory, Pa. 
Consultants: Gertrude Barber, Erie, Pa.; Dorothy 
Squibb, Washington, Pa.; Wm. Tait, Florida State 
U.; Cynthia Welder, Montgomery County, Pa.; May 
Young, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Children who are mentally retarded (older educable) 


Leader: Thelma Stack, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Recorder: Norma Grundemann, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Consultants: Alice Lavalli, Detroit, Mich.; Lawrence 
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Miller, Dearborn, Mich.; Peter Nannetti, West Bend, 
Wis.; Ralph Saunders, Cleve. Heights, Ohio; Thomas 
Weaver, Detroit, Mich. 


Children who are brain injured (non-motor handicapped) 

Workshop Room 735 11:45 
Leader: Wm. Cruickshank, Syracuse U., N.Y. 
Consultants: Tom Coleman, Wayne State U., Mich.; 
Charlotte Larsen, Joliet, Elkan Snyder, N.Y.C.; 
Miriam Tannhauser, Montgomery County, Md. 


Children who are and/or socially maladjusted 
Leader: Abraham Sales, P.S. 612, Psychiatric Div., 
Kings County Hospital, N.Y.C. 
Recorder; Carol Cordes Smith, “600” Program N.Y.C.; 
and N.J. Teachers College, Newark. 
Consultants: Mabel Gisczak, Detroit, Mich.; Joseph 
Haber, M.D., Kings County Hospital and N.Y. State 
Medical College; Walter Kritzberger, Bridgewater Twp., 
N.J.; Irving Mintz, Henry Ittleson Center Child Re- 
search, N.Y.C.; Claude Price, Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 


Children who have impaired speech 

Leader: Elizabeth MacLearie, Ohio State Dept. 
Education 


Wonderful Tours 


For Directors Special Education 


Tuesday, April 23, 1957 9:30 11:30 


Recorder: Helen Ottenfeld, Tenn.-Va. Cerebral Palsy 
Center 

Consultants: Cyman, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
Ohio; Mildred Gross, Detroit, Mich.; Arden Monson, 
Cleve. Speech and Hearing Center, W.R.U., Ohio; 
Rutherford, consultant-lecturer, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Virginia Sanderson, Ohio State U., Columbus. 


Children who have superior mental ability 


Leader: Herman Wessell, Pres., Pa. Assn. for the 
Study the Gifted 

Recorder: Frances Link, Cheltenham Township, Pa. 
Consultants: Kathryn Clark, past-recipient Ford 
Foundation grant study methods teaching the 
gifted, Philadelphia; Hull, director Instruc- 
tion, Organization, and Services Branch, HEW, U.S. 
Office Education; Frances Link, Cheltenham Town- 
ship, Pa.; Harry Oppenlander, Swarthmore, Pa.; 
Ruth Tomlinson, Lane Country Day School 
Temple U., Philadelphia. 


Ballroom 


GENERAL SESSION 
LUNCHEON: 12:30 BALLROOM 
Speaker: “The Role Television Education” 
Wanda Mitchell, Evanston, Illinois 


Industrial Pittsburgh 


For All Conventioneers 


Wednesday, Thursday, April 24-25, 1957 


Scheduled Tours 


Tour Number 1—Mentally Handicapped the 
Elementary Level. Opportunity see excellent 
program action for trainable and educable 
children. (Cost $1.00 per person). 


Tour Number 2—Mentally Handicapped the 
Secondary Level. trip through interesting 
section the city see unusually fine program 
the junior and senior High School. (Cost 
$1.00 per person). 


Tour Number Advanced. delight- 
ful scenic trip visit outstanding programs 
the elementary and secondary levels. (Cost 
$1.00 per person). 


Tour Number 4—Orthopedically Handicapped 
the Elementary and Secondary Levels. Visit 
one the first centers for children with ce- 
rebral palsy the United States. Includes 
trip, through one the cultural areas Pitts- 
burgh, the Industrial Home for Crippled 
Children. (Cost $1.00 per person). 


Tour Number 5—Visually Handicapped. trip 
through the medical center, past the world’s 
tallest school house, the University Pitts- 

burgh, see well established Sight Conserva- 

tion program. Includes visit the Stanwix 


House, makers sight saving books and one 
the most functional and complete programs any- 
where for blind children all ages the 
Western Pennsylvania School for Blind Children. 
(Cost $1.00 per person.) 


Tour Number Correction and Improve- 
ment the Elementary and Secondary Levels. 
trip through the Southside Pittsburgh 
visit fine speech program for the cerebral 
palsied children and other children from the 
regular classroom. Includes trip through the 
medical and educational centers, the Speech 
Children’s Hospital, and the University 
Pittsburgh. (Cost $1.00 per person) 


Tour Number 7—Hearing Handicapped the 
Elementary and Secondary Levels. Opportunity 
visit very successful Hearing Conservation 
program. Includes visit Eye and Ear Hos- 
pital see the Department Audiology and 
the Commonwealth Pennsylvania Hearing 
Rehabilitation Center. delightful trip through 
Wilkinsburg, the borough churches, the 
picturesque Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, where you will see outstanding 
program. (Cost $1.00 per person.) 


Tour Number Tour Pittsburgh. Tour Number 9—A Glass Factory. trip 


conducted bus, sightseeing tour Pittsburgh. glass factory where the glass 
The tour will include such outstanding points Make your reservation early. This tour 
interest as: limited persons, Wednesday and Thursday, 
The Block House. Built 1764 part Fort ONLY. (Cost $1.00 per person). 
Pitt. The only pre-revolutionary building the Tour Number Coal Mine. trip 
city. mine where coal being mined. This tour 
Gateway Center. 23-acre commercially con- limited persons each day. Make your 
structed center district. reservations early. (Cost per person) 
Heinz Plant. Home Heinz varieties. Tour Number 11—A Steel Mill. Plan visit 
The Buhl Planetarium. With the world’s only one the large steel mills industrial Pitts- 
dramatically appearing and disappearing star burgh. This tour limited persons each 
projector. day. Make your reservations early. (Cost $1.00 
Golden Triangle from Mt. Washington. per person). 
panoramic view the city. Tour Number 12—Falk Clinic. The includes 
Incline Plane Ride. real thrill. visits some specialty clinics. The tour 
And many other and Cultural Centers. limited persons each day. Make reserva- 


(Cost $2.00 per person.) tions early. (Cost $1.00 per person). 


To: Margaret Livingston want included the scheduled tours. Please 


Administration Building reserve space for the tours checked obligation 
341 Bellefield Avenue cancelled: 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Tour Check (x) Day Check (x) 
Number Tuesday Directors only 
Number Wednesday 
Number Thursday 


HOTEL PENN-SHERATON RESERVATION FORM 


TO: Office the General Manager 


Hotel Penn-Sheraton 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Mail this directly the Penn-Sheraton assure 
room the headquarters 


Date: 1957 


Please reserve room for the ICEC Convention: 


Single rooms $8-$11 Double bed rooms $11-$14 (for two) 


Twin bed rooms $13.50-$19.50 (for two) 


(please print) 


Zone State Province 


City 


Arrival Date 


Departure Date 


Double Twin 


PLEASE CONFIRM THIS RESERVATION 
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from any part the country where adequate state 
local treatment not available. The Michigan 
project would pay expenses for the children other 
means were not available. Any physician clinic 
can recommend their own official State Crippled 
Children’s Agency that child patient treated 
the Michigan Child Amputee Center there 
adequate treatment for the child his own 
community state. 


The program open children from birth 
years age and hopes reach preschool chil- 
dren especially that they can well underway 
adjustment before they start school. The Center 
will provide expert diagnosis the handicap, treat- 
ment, and train the child the use whatever 
mechanical devices are prescribed. this con- 
nection, nearly 100% the children who have 
come the Center with leg amputations have 
learned wear and use prostheses and between 
80% and 85% the children with arm amputa- 
tions have been successfully fitted with artificial 
devices. the child’s home state can provide 
follow-up care the child grows and needs ad- 
justments, would not return the Center for 
this service. this cannot done, Michigan will 
provide the follow-up care. 


The Office Education recently announced 
the approval seven more contracts with colleges 
and universities for cooperative 
search. These agreements are being launched under 
the $1,000,000 appropriation enacted Congress. 
One project being conducted under the direction 
William Cruickshank, director education 
for exceptional children, Syracuse University School 
Education, study the attitudes parents to- 
ward mentally retarded children—toward 
education, present social adjustment, and later adult 
adjustment. 


Boston University project last about three 
years will seek simple group test spot future 
delinquents within groups nonreaders, slow 
learners, and mentally retarded children. William 
Kvaraceus, Boston University professor 
education, will project director. second Bos- 
ton University study will focus the language 
abilities and handicaps mentally retarded chil- 
dren shown their reading, listening, speaking, 
and writing. Among the objectives will the 
identification those language weaknesses which 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


usually respond remedial instruction and the 
outlining remedial plans. Donald Durrell, 
professor education Boston University, will 
supervise this project. 


Regis College project, under the direction 
Sister Mary Viterbo McCarthy, director and chief 
psychologist Regis College Clinic, will test the 
effectiveness modified counseling procedure 
promoting learning among bright students who 
have been doing poorly their school subjects. 

Since these announcements, the Office 
Education has approved number additional 
research projects. William Cruickshank, director 
education for exceptional children, Syracuse 
University School Education, will direct two 
studies. These studies are entitled: Comparative 
Study the Performance Intellectually Re- 
tarded Boys Selected Tasks Involving Learning 
and Transfer Learning” and “Specialized Edu- 
cational Methodology with Hyperactive Mentally 
Retarded Children—a Pilot Study and Demon- 
stration.” The latter study will conducted 
Montgomery County, Maryland, with the cooper- 
ation the local school authorities. 


Capobianco, director research special 
education and rehabilitation, Syracuse University 
School Education, will direct three studies. 
These studies are entitled: “Social Behavior 
Mentally Retarded Children Public School and 
Institution Environments,” and “Quantitative and 
Qualitative Analyses Endogenous and Exogenous 
Children Some Reading Processes,” and “An 
Investigation the Reasoning Methods and Rea- 
soning Ability Mentally Retarded Children.” 
Louis DiCarlo, professor audiology and 
speech pathology and director the Gordon 
Hoople Hearing and Speech Center, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, will direct Comparative Study Some 
Characteristics Better and Poorer Learners 
Among Children with Retarded Mental Develop- 
ment.” Charles Mange, assistant professor 
audiology and speech pathology, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, will conduct “An Investigation the Relation- 
ships Between Articulatory Development and De- 
velopment Phonetic Discrimination and Word 
Synthesis Abilities Young Mentally Retarded 
Children and Normal Children.” Orville John- 


son, associate professor education for exceptional 
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children, Syracuse University School Education, 
will conduct series “Comparative Studies 
Some Learning Characteristics Mentally Re- 
tarded Children and Normal Children the Same 
Mental Age.” These studies will attempt get 
some the basic learning, recognition, recall, sav- 
ings, proactive and retroactive inhibition, general- 
ization and reasoning characteristics mentally 
retarded children compared normal children 


the same mental age. 


Louis DiCarlo has also received 
health grant conduct “Experimental Investiga- 
tion the Effectiveness Binaural Hearing for 
Adults with Hearing Impairments.” 


One the largest grants announced recently 
has been given Linus Pauling the Ford 
Foundation the amount $450,000. Dr. Pauling, 
California Institute Technology, Pasadena, 
the winner last year’s Nobel Prize biochemis- 
try. The purpose the grant enable Dr. 
Pauling study relationships biochemistry 
mental deficiency. states that they propose 
attack the problem mental deficiency from the 
molecular point view. hoped that some 
information about molecular abnormalities 
lation mental deficiency can obtained 
experimental study but details the plans are not 
available the present time. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR RURAL 
RETARDED YOUTH 


(Continued from page 210) 
provisions have ever ceased operation, and 
these counties now have two more such 
county operated classes. 


While this relatively small percentage the 
total 292 special class units Wisconsin, this 
procedure points way for the extension services 
rural mentally handicapped children. The 
classes are viewed with pride local citizenry 
and has led least one county expend over 
$100,000 the development special school 
plant for its retarded pupils. 


Concluding Statement 


The Bureau for Handicapped Children feels that 
this detailed slow process educating the com- 
munity likely produce better results than 
haphazardly rushing into special class program. 
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renders maximum service without imposition, 
maintains the autonomy the local school dis- 
tricts, and calculated coordination brings about 
improved services mentally retarded children 
rural areas. 


Reference 


School Program for Mentally 
Children, issued Watson, State Super- 
intendent Public Instruction, Madison, Wis- 
consin, 1953. 


Secoud now 


Evaluation and Education the 
Cerebral Palsied Child 


The New Jersey Study 


Thomas Hopkins Harry Bice Kathryn Colton 


than figures and tables about in- 
cidence seizures, studies intelligence, 
types cerebral palsy, etiology, hand domin- 
ance, classification sex, birth order 
family, and other important factors graphi- 


cally displayed. 


you are responsible for decisions affecting 
the school and/or home environment cere- 
bral palsied child, this book was written for 


you! 


—Topics discussed include physical findings, 
educational findings, psychological factors re- 
vealed parents, educational therapy and 
training, integration services, and other 


pertinent subjects. 


Price $7.60 
for orders 
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free one-year subscription introduce 
you and your friends “Better Hearing,” 
the new magazine about hearing problems. 


Here offer rich with hope and 
promise that hard-of-hearing person 
can afford pass by. The publishers 
Better Hearing Magazine want every per- 
son who has thinks may devel- 
oping hearing problem, share the 
thrill discovery with those fortunate 
ones who have found the answer—and 
read how has brought them untold 
freedom, happiness and success! 

This absorbing new magazine filled 
with exciting true-life experiences 
people who once thought they would al- 
ways “hard-of-hearing.” crammed 
cover-to-cover with personal testimonies 
those who have been released from the 


Mail coupon 
today 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


city 
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bondage loneliness, unpopularity and 
failure. tells how they banished their 
imaginary fears, their unreasoning shy- 
ness—how they faced the problem 
that was ruining their lives—and con- 
quered forever! 

Read such informative articles 
“Rescue from Silence” Mrs. Ray 
Rumely, M.D. And many other thrilling 
features, consuming interest any 
person who wears, perhaps should 
wear, hearing aid. (Some who think 
they need one, may find they don’t!) 

receive your free one-year intro- 
ductory subscription Better Hearing, 
arrange one for friend, use the 
free coupon below. Regular $2.00 value. 
Already nearly million readers. There 
charge, and obligation renew. 


EDITOR: Better Hearing Magazine 
445 Park Ave., Dept. 520, New York 22, New York 


Please enter the following name for free one-year subscription 
Better Hearing, the new magazine about hearing problems. 
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Understandings 


children develop basic understandings 
spoken and printed language, they simultaneously 
develop skill applying these understandings 
identify the sound and meaning new words they 
encounter reading. 


Throughout each level basic 
gram helps children develop functional understand- 
ings the way which words express meaning 
and the relationships between spoken and 
printed language. 


Spoken words communicate meaning; printed 
forms represent the sound spoken words 
and, turn, meaning (sale—sail; male— 


mail; 


Word meaning must always determined 
light the context the situation which 
the word used (lemon; lemon pie; car 
lemon). 


OFFICE THE SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Psychology and the Teaching Reading, An- 
derson and Dearborn, Ronald Press, 1952. 
The authors believe that the letter names and 

the sound elements have real meaning for the 

small child. They are difficult learn, and stress 
upon them may detract from enjoyment read- 


ing. Since sounding mainly oral, habits 
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CLASSROO 


GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


Root words retain their meanings inflected 
and derived forms; endings, prefixes, and suf- 
fixes are also meaning units words (friend 
—friendly; 


Consonants, vowels, and accent are phonemes 
our language (hat bat cat bit bet 
but (Mary homesick. Mary home sick). 


The separate consonant .and vowel elements 
are blended into syllables, and the syllables 
are blended with appropriate 
meaningful word wholes ger por pine 
gig gle). 

printed words there are certain visual clues 
that aid determining syllabic divisions, 
accent, and vowel sounds (last, 
lard, lot, late, law, butt’on ing, 
ing, pack’age). The underlined por- 
tion the word determine the visual clue 
vowel sounds, syllabication, and accent.—Ma- 
terial from—Scott, Foresman and Company. 

Curriculum Foundation Series, 1956. 


vocalization and word calling often develop. Also, 
excess number eye pauses fixations may 
result, causing slow reading rate. 

Introducing the word unit recognition 
the quickest way teach sight vocabulary and 
get the process real reading started. 
method, course, needs the support other 
methods. 

not question whether phonics shall 
shall not taught but what stage should 
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introduced. Many pieces research favor 
delay. the modern program, 
seems given phonics the first grade 
and more grades two and three. 


Foundation Reading Instruction, Betts, Ameri- 


can Book Company, 1946. 


Betts states that meaning one the most po- 
tent factors word recognition. Sight word tech- 
niques should used basis for systematic 
‘instruction word analysis. sight 
vocabulary should developed context before 
attention directed the mechanical analysis 
words. 

independent reader, child must learn 
systematically how use word-analysis skills, skills 
syllabication, and dictionary skills. When word 
recognition skills are neglected, comprehension suf- 
fers. 


Teaching the Child Read, Bond and Bond, 
Macmillan, 1943. 


While some ability sounding very helpful 
independent word recognition, too much emphasis 
upon this method has serious limitations. The ini- 
tial instruction much like nonsense learning and 
therefore more difficult than meaningful learning. 
Also, this method tends limit reading ability and 
fluency later. Over-analytical reads tend break 
word into its parts when they could easily rec- 
ognize the word whole sight. The sounding meth- 
delays the meaningful reading process. 


Education the Elementary School, Caswell and 


Foshay, Second Edition, American Book, 1950. 


Each level the school should accept responsi- 
bility for guiding pupils developing skills ap- 
propriate needs. The skills should taught when 
they can mastered with the greatest economy 
time and with the greatest general effectiveness. 
Children who learn skills more mature stages 
development so, rule, more rapid rate 
than younger children. The authors seriously ques- 
tion the wisdom early training. 


Psychology and Teaching Reading, Dolch, 
Second Edition, Garrard Press, 1951. 


this book, Dolch states that believes the 
first grade should stress living rather than reading. 
Children can prepared for reading through 
many experiences involving language. The develop- 
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ment meaning vocabulary kind growth 
which should precede all contacts with reading. 

child should build sight vocabulary before 
asked much with sounding. Sound 
readiness develops slowly. unwise for most 
children use sounding method the very be- 
ginning reading. For most children, the whole 
sight word for the whole sound word should 
used the start. Quick success reading neces- 
sary. Sounding slow and laborious process, and 
the process word analysis complicated and not 
the job typical six-year-old. usually best 
defer sounding until the habit the whole word 
attack has been established. Even then, drill exer- 
cise should last only few minutes. 

Drill sound methods have not been succeeding 
with all children. Usually the success 
greatest with children with mental ages higher 
than average, children eager learn read. 
Phonic readiness appears come with mental 
age about seven years. 

Skill sounding necessary sight vocabu- 
lary built after the school stops using 
the telling technique. continues important 
all growth reading. 

Dolch gives seven principles sounding this 
book. They are summarized here: 


words which can easily recognized in- 
stantly. Sounding slows down the reading 
process and discourages the reader. Children 
should develop the habit whole-word per- 
ception. best delay sounding until 
most the common words are known 
sight. 

Words sounded out should already 
the hearing and meaning vocabularies. 

Primary grades should work monosylla- 
bic phonics. Polysyllabic phonics should 
deferred middle grades. 

Sounding has three stages—knowledge, habit, 
and skill. takes years develop skill. 
tice must continued through 
school years. 

sounding principle best taught gen- 
eralization from individual cases. Children 
should discover their own generalizations. 


Skill comes different rates for different 
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children. Adjustments for individuals must 

made teaching. 

must keep teaching and re-teaching. 

Dolch lists steps sounding. Anyone inter- 
ested the sequence suggested can find 
Psychology and the Teaching Reading. 

The Improvement Reading, Gates, Third Edi- 
tion, Macmillan, 1947. 

Phonetic skill useful dealing with phonetic 
words. However, phonetic attack, like other at- 
tacks has limitations. More useful short words 
than longer. 

Too much phonetic drill may make pupils too 
conscious word form and details words 
the expense interest word meanings. addi- 
tion failing perceive meaning because 
excessive attention word form, children may miss 
the whole word form while dissecting word into 
parts, reading and the study words may 
mechanical and laborious. 

Pupils with too much training phonics may 
become poor the comprehension sentences 
and paragraphs. They may slow, also, gaining 
reading vocabulary. Work phonetics should 
properly emphasized, but not overemphasized. 

Since the English language unphonetic, 
pupil must have number approaches word 
recognition and must develop flexibility dealing 
with various word forms. 

Their Own Reading, Gray, Scott, Fores- 
man, 1948. 

well-balanced program the child 
learn basic stock sight words wholes. Then 
should develop skill attacking new words 
through context, form, and phonetic 
tural analysis. 

Children the first grade cannot and should 
not expected attack independently words not 
their speaking and meaning vocabularies. Not 
until the middle grades when the child learns 
use the dictionary should expected attack 
words not his speaking vocabulary. 

How Increase Reading Ability, Harris, Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Longmans, 1947. 
Phonic methods are not recommended proce- 

dures for teaching beginning reading. However, 

before children can read independently wide 
reading program they must learn figure out 
unfamiliar words without the help the teacher. 

There are many ways attacking words, and 
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child should not dependent any one proce- 
dure. Phonic skills sounding skills should 
included the word analysis skills children are 
taught. 

Learning the Three R’s, Hildreth, Second Edition, 

Education Publishers, 1947. 

There seems general agreement 
part experts, that isolated work 
for the beginner has little value and may 
ful, but the development skill phonetic anal- 
useful part every child’s education. 

Lessons phonics are not suitable for the child 
just entering school, and they are not needed 
beginning reading. 

Sounding should not taught until child has 
sight vocabulary about 200 words gained 
reading easy context. best have children 
see and hear words whole 
ally. 

separate phonics drill period for all pupils 
class does not seem necessary, children are not 
alike the amount and kind drill needed. 

Children should not expected attain pho- 
netic skills suddenly. The skill comes gradually with 
mental maturing. Average children may not be- 
come adept using phonetic analysis context 
reading before the age eight nine. 


Readiness jor School Beginners, Hildreth, World 

Book, 1950. 

Ability hear distinctions isolated sounds 
has little significance beginning stages learn- 
ing 

Intensive training discriminating 
sounds wholly artificial and not needed 
technique for cultivating oral word discrimination. 
The thing that counts most frequent use com- 
mon words conversation and clear enunciation 
all times. 

the first reading lessons, real words, phrases, 
and sentences should used rather than drill 
exercises isolated sounds word elements. 

Phonics should deferred until children have 
demonstrated they can learn words wholes. 

Handbook for Remedial Reading, Kottmeyer, 

Webster, 1947. 

Phonetic instruction should not isolated for 
reading. Sounding should used along with the 
configuration and context clues. Sound blending 
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should kept simple possible. The teaching 
phonograms and word families makes the system 
complicated. child should have mental age 
seven-and-one-half years before given much 
work sound blending. 

After retarded reader has stock 100 
more sight words, sound blending may started. 
development sight vocabulary once training 
sound blending has been initiated. 

The Teaching Reading the Elementary 

School, McKee. Houghton, 1948. 


avoid poor teaching, only the most useful 
phonetic elements should taught. given pho- 
netic element should not introduced isolation 
but part sight words acquired through the 
child’s reading. Work phonetic analysis should 
adjuested meet needs and difficulties indi- 
viduals. Any phonetic element may introduced 
when child has sight vocabulary two three 
words containing the particular element. 
should taught unlocking word move 
from left right. 

Children Learn Read, Russell, Ginn, 1949. 

Russell gives seven guiding principles for pro- 
grams phonics. These are listed: 


Phonetic analysis only one several good 
methods word analysis. 

The program should program intrinsic 
phonics (sounds are taught naturally parts 
the words found the reading). 

Phonic readiness must established. Such 
readiness requires considerable amount 
maturity. Many the first grade and even 
some the second grade may not ready 
profit from work phonetic analysis. 
There should good program ear train- 
ing. 

Phonics consists series generalizations 

which should developed inductively. 

The teacher should plan carefully work 

analysis techniques into the reading lesson. 

The child should have chance practice 
various methods word 


analysis. 

There should systematic approach 
the matter word analysis. The teacher’s 
guide the particular reader very help- 
ful. Usually phonetic and structural analysis 
skills are combined. 
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the primary grades, vonsiderable empha- 
sis should helping the child 
build sight vocabulary. should acquire 
variety ways working out new words. 
will learn use combination meth- 
ods. 


Some trends (quoted from Russell and from 

other authors). 

combination methods word attack 
being used. 

Greater emphasis than formerly 
placed word wholes. 

Extremely analytical methods word study 
are having smaller place and are being 
delayed time when they can presented 
children greater profit. 

Phonics being viewed only one tech- 
nique word analysis. not system 
learning read. The skillful reader can em- 
ploy number techniques unlocking 
new 

Research indicates that there advantage 
the phonetic method over other methods. 
may have values combination with other 
methods, particularly with certain pupils. 


Reading and the Educative Process, Witty and 


Kopel. Ginn, 1939. 


Skillful teachers are reluctant use any phonetic 
method with all children. Phonetic training ap- 
pears help some children. Therefore, good teach- 
ers will understand some comprehensive phonetic 
method which can adapted the needs indi- 
viduals. 

Some remedial methods are burdened with 
phonics. spite research disproving the value 
extreme methods, there are some who still insist 
that phonetic training develops ability unlock 


words and pronounce and spell words correctly. 

Some unfortunate results have come from this 
extreme emphasis. Remedial reading has become 
highly formalized, concentrating almost entirely 
upon the development certain skills. Such 
approach neglects turns attention away from 
significant factors connected with maladjustment. 
Also, reading drills often overlook the child’s main 
purpose reading silently—to obtain information 
have happy experience. 
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Children with hearing impairment; guide for public 
health personnel, prepared the Committee Child 
Health the 124 The Assn., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. $1.50 paperbound. 


Services for children with vision and eye problems; 
guide for public health personnel, prepared jointly the 
Committee Child Health the and the National 
Society for the Prevention Blindness. The Assn., 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. $1.50, paperbound. 

Two additions the series guides illustrating ways 
which services for special groups disabled children 
may developed within the general pattern com- 
munity organization. 

The complete set six guides published date 


available $7.65. 


Six children. 1956. 317 charts. 
Charles Thomas, Springfield, Ill. $5.50 

After examining over 3600 children, Dr. Foote found 
she could classify them into six groups—the quick-thinking 
and the slow-thinking child, the brain injured, the emo- 
tionally maladjusted, the child unusual cultural back- 
ground, and the child unusual training. Should very 
helpful recognizing danger signs and handling problems 
emotional, physical social nature. Dr. Fernald’s 
Fields Inquiry were followed obtaining complete 
information each child diagnosed. 


Fraser, Ian, ed. Conquest disability; inspiring ac- 
counts courage, fortitude and adaptability conquering 
grave physical handicaps. 1956. 224 St. Martin’s Press, 
103 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. $3.75. 


Contains personal stories disabled persons, most 
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Compiled with the Assistance the Library, Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


them British, who have overcome their handicaps and 
gone lead useful, interesting lives. Included are 
account Franklin Roosevelt and account Lis 
Hartel, the famous Danish horsewoman who also was 
afflicted with poliomyelitis yet won award 1952 
Olympic Games. 


bibliographic review the medical care, 
ployment, welfare and psychology handicapped ch. 
and adults, compiled Graham and 
Mullen. 1956. 621 Blakiston McGraw-Hill 
Co., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. $13.00. 

The librarian and assistant librarian the 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults have indexed 
and annotated here one volume 5,214 periodical articles, 
pamphlets and books published the six-year period. In- 
cluded, with few exceptions, are references that were 
listed the “Current Literature” section 
The compilation not only covers all professional 
areas, including special education, but also the many dis- 
ability areas. basic reference book for school 
fessional reading collections serving special education 
personnel. 


Orme, Eve. Reflections arthritic. 1956. 160 
Faber and Faber, Ltd., Russell Sq., London, W.C. 
England, 10s (approx. $1.89). 

The author Fight Against Osteo-Arthritis, writes 
this present book her life after accepting the fact 
that cure has been found for the disease. Mrs, Orme 
makes few allusions her battle with arthritis 
crippling effects but she does convey the feeling that life 
can pleasant spite all. 
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WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
units represent significant advance the field aural train- 
ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost 
the vanishing point, order increase the interest span 
the child. Instead tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
ceeds accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice 
the home well the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. short demonstration will convince you that they 
are superior”. 


COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 
Microphones Microphone stands 
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Educating spastic children; the 
education and guidance the cerebral palsied. 1956. 242 
illus., tables. Philosophical Library, 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y. $6.00. 


The book includes definition and classification types 
cerebral palsy and brief historical survey develop- 
ments care and treatment the United States, Great 
Britain, and Australia. describes detail the Birming- 
ham research project, medical and psychological survey; 
results various tests used; scheme for the most suit- 
able forms provisions for cerebral palsied children with 
varying degrees mental and/or physical handicaps; 
description Carlson House Experimental School for 


Spastics (in and chapters psychological and 
social aspects, habit formation, and parent counseling. 


Janey and the summer dance camp. 
1956. illus. Alfred Knopf, New York, N.Y. 


Janey learned from the celebrated Indian dancer, Mr. 
Ram Gopal, some the hand gestures called “mudras.” Not 
only did her knowledge the fascinating language called 
“Kathakali” prove helpful saving the audience from 
fire the theater one night but through the use her 
hands learning the language, she overcame 
ness her wrist, broken fall from tree. Children 
years age might find motivation through the 
story. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


AUDITORY IMPAIRMENTS 


For Tue Training and 
employment deaf-blind adults; report workshop 
held New York City, February 6-9, 1956, sponsored 
the. 1956. front. (No. Group reports) The 
Foundation, 16th New York 11, N.Y. 


Discussed were: initial case finding; forms 
direct-service and case-finding agencies; methods com- 
munication with the deaf-blind; employment competitive 
industry and sheltered workshop; industrial homework 
and self-employment; and recommendations the Work- 
shop. 


Vicror. “Deafness children; 1956 view.” 
Volta Rev. Oct., 1956. 58:8:333-36. 


this paper delivered the 1956 Summer Meeting 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, Dr. 
Goodhill views nerve deafness symptom many dis- 
eases, and urges early diagnosis and the elimination 
oversimplification the problem, which confusing 
parents, 


“How make friend your deaf- 
blind New Outlook for the Oct., 1956. 


The author, who became deaf after beginning his edu- 
cation blind student, able understand the frus- 
trations double handicap and how little courtesies 
toward the deaf-blind can make them feel ease and 


promote friendly relations. 


Macner, “Home and parent guidance 
England.” Volta Rev. Oct., 1956. 58:8:341-45, 348. 


The writer, Fulbright scholar, reports here specific 
aspects the work observed the guidance clinic the 
University Manchester under Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing, internationally famous educators the deaf. 


the same issue: “The parents speak open forum 
panel 351-61. The second article pre- 
sents views six parents who participated 
discussion home and parent guidance. 


CARDIAC 


pattern rheumatic heart disease; the experience New 
York City Department Health cardiac consultation 
1943 1953.” Pediatrics. Nov., 1956. 49:5:574- 


Relative frequency detectable heart disease following 
history rheumatic fever children referred the 
consultation service decreased from about percent 
1943 about percent 1948, and has been maintained 
the percent level since that time. Findings are con- 
sistent with source material various investigators. 
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heart disease among school children Israel.” Pediatrics. 
Oct., 1956. 


cardiac survey 2,556 children attending fifth and 
sixth grades Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Haifa schools 
Israel, compared with two similar surveys made Colorado 
and Florida, showed similar prevalence rate even though 
the socio-economic background the Israel group differed 
greatly from that groups the United States. 
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ORTHOPEDIC AND NEUROLOGICAL IMPAIRMENTS 


cation typing the after-care poliomyelitis.” Canad. 
Occupational Ther. Sept., 1956. 23:3:107-15. 


brief review the normal upper extremity acts 
typing, the upper extremity muscles most frequently 
involved poliomyelitis, and the functions most frequently 
inhibited. Purposes treatment and necessary equipment 
are described. 


serpine cerebral palsy.” Pediatrics. Oct., 1956. 49: 
4:398-400. 


From pilot study with children, years 
age, the writers report that the drug was helpful adjunct 
the training program. 


writing device for the severely 
handicapped.” Am. Occupational Ther. Sept.-Oct., 1956. 
10:5 :260-62. 


Describes expanded keyboard applied electric 
typewriter, developed the United Cerebral Palsy Center 
Nassau County, N.Y. Construction details are included, 
but dimensions vary with each patient and make type- 
writer. 


patients.” Mo. Med. Noy., 1956. 53:11:961-62. 


648 patients observed Dr. 522 were diag- 
nosed having cerebral palsy. Statistics are given 
types, trainability, results training, speech impairment, 
and other aspects treatment. decrease 
that can helped and over-all increase the percent- 
age mental retardation have occurred. 


RETARDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


Harry. “Informing the parents the mentally 
retarded child.” Pediatrics. Oct., 1956. 49:4:486-98. 


Dr. Bakwin describes variety conditions, assembled 
under the general heading pseudofeeblemindedness, 
which may cause confusion diagnosis and make dif- 
ficult form prognosis the permanence imperma- 
nence slowness children. Advice answering the 
wide range questions which parents ask given. 


Beckett, Peter S., G., AND 
Happow “The electroencephalogram and various 
aspects mental deficiency.” Diseases Chil- 
dren. Oct., 92:4:374-81. 


Results and electroencephalographic findings pa- 
tients selected because the presence mental retardation 
the absence clinical epilepsy indicate that there may 
detectable electroencephalographic abnormality 
patients with gross intellectual defect. The primary defect 
may not cortical location and hence may require 
depth electroencephalographic studies before the neuronal 
anomaly can found. When gross electroencephalographic 
abnormalities were present this series, they occurred 
the lower-grade defective, and particularly children 
whom there was evidence hyperkinetic behavior. The 
possible relationship the syndrome epilepsy was 
discussed. 
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Disner, “Reporting parents.” Am. Mental 
Deficiency. Oct., 1956, 61:2:362-67. 

Describes report card devised recently established 
special class for the trainable mentally retarded the 
Roselle, J., public schools. 

Leon. “Dynamic considerations underlying 
the management the brain-damaged child.” G.P. Oct., 
1956. 14:4:101-106. 

Neurophysiologic considerations and 
factors which may responsible for certain clinical mani- 
festations the behavior the brain-damaged child are 
examined. Differential diagnosis essential for prescrib- 
ing treatment, the general principles which are men- 

procedures and policies state institutions for the mentally 
retarded.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Oct., 1956. 61:2:317-27. 

Replies questionnaire sent 100 state institutions 
were evaluated and compared with those Sonoma State 
Hospital. 

this same issue: “Administrative planning 
ulation forecasting,’ Albert Shafter and Rodney 
Coe, 337-40. The value population forecasting 
important but limited the fact that cannot account 
for anticipate administrative and policy changes. 

Leon. “Social, legal, and educational aspects 
work experience program for mentally retarded stu- 
dents the secondary school level.” Am. Mental De- 
ficiency. Oct., 1956. 61:2:352-61. 

Discussed work experience program for the retarded 
volunteer basis with the parents’ approval. Values 
such program life adjustment are considered. 


“Vocational rehabilitation services 
New York City for the mentally retarded; analysis 
248 cases, 1953-1955.” Am. Mental Deficiency. Oct., 
1956, 61:2:368-77. 


Bryan, “Secondary school sciences for the 
blind.” Internatl. Educ. the Blind, Oct., 1956. 6:1:11- 
18. 


The writer defines the aims biology, chemistry, and 
physics applied blind students and suggests, from 
his own experience with students Baltimore City Col- 
lege, how these subjects can presented them. 

practical applications the principles magnification 
the problems subnormal vision.” A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal- 
mology. Nov., 1955. 55:11:704-16. 

Briefly described are the available devices their 
field application. low-vision patient with measurable 
Snellen vision should considered hopeless until has 
been given good trial with these devices. 

M., Sister. “Building reading readiness 
blind children.” New Outlook for the Blind. Oct., 1956. 

Ways are explained which parents can aid children 
comprehending language patterns, developing nor- 
mally and adjusting emotionally, developing tactual 
ability and auditory discrimination, and ability in- 
terpret what read. 
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VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS 


One the conclusions the study was that additional 
services and resources were needed facilitate absorption 
the retarded disabled into the working population, 
Physical disability and emotional impairment impede vo- 
cational adjustment; illiteracy ranks second hindering 
factor. 

Jounson, Dacny. “The social worker’s role helping 
the brain-injured child.” Am. Mental Deficiency. 
1956. 61:2:419-21. 

After complete assessment has been made 
extent brain injury the child, the social worker, after 
careful study the facts, formulates social diagnosis 
and aids the planning treatment. 

PHILADELPHIA COMMISSION THE MENTALLY 
TARDED. study the problem mental retardation 
the City Philadelphia; progress report the... 
1956. tabs. Mimeo. Spiral binding. Mr. Hans 
Gordon, Chairman, The Commission, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, Administration Bldg., Parkway St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Detailed data for Philadelphia are given: incidence, 
diagnostic and clinical services available, education and 
training the area, work with young adults past school 
age, intelligence levels and associate handicaps, employ- 
ment the mentally retarded, residential care, medical 
and surgical treatment. Those interested making similar 
surveys will find this useful publication the imple- 
mentation programs for better understanding 
community problem. 

provide hearing services.” Am. Med. Assn. Oct. 20, 
1956. 162:8:719-23. 

survey agencies New York City indicates that 
rehabilitation center for the hard hearing needs 
medical supervision otologists and pediatricians and 
paramedical skills supplied audiologists, 
apists, nurses,*social workers, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
“Social and emotional adjustment school children with 
eye handicaps; multiple discipline approach; 
discussion.” Sight-Saving Rev. Fall, 1956. 26:3:156-62. 

Personnel from Evanston, public elementary schools 
presented the problems one particular partially seeing 
child who illustrated, through his experience 
the various services which may necessary after medical 
care has been given. Presented the annual conference 
the Society, Chicago, March 27, 1956. 

Mary Harper. handbook for teachers 
schools for the blind.” Educ. the Blind. 
Oct., 1956. 

Suggestions for new teachers the blind the teacher’s 
attitude toward blind children and actual teaching 
methods adapted the blind. 

TENBROEK, “Within the grace God.” New 
Outlook for the Blind. Oct., 1956. 50:8:328-35. 

the annual convention the National Federation 
the Blind 1956, the Federation president made 
analysis public attitudes which deny the 
rightful place citizens able live normal, constructive 
lives. 
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Summer 1957 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Administration 

Blind and Partially Sighted 
Cerebral Palsy 

Crippled Children 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Epileptic Children 

Gifted Children 

Hospitalized and Homebound 


Extensive 


Courses, 
Workshops, 
Children 


Curricula, Mental Retardation 

and Multiply Handicapped 
Psychology of Exceptional 

Children 

Remedial Reading 

Severely Retarded Children 

Speech Correction 

Visiting Teachers 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


Demonstration 
School 


FACILITIES NEW BUILDING OUTSTANDING FACULTY 


ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 
Summer Session—July August 1957 


SCENIC BEAUTY 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS 

Dean, “Some notes research problems with 
the New Outlook for the Blind. June, 1956. 50:6: 
200-204. 

Mr. Dean discusses many the difficulties encountered 
research—the need for making more relevant material 
accessible, for achieving more accurate and uniform biblio- 
graphic references, and for encouraging more significant 
and sound research. editorial 224, the editors 
agree with his views but doubt the practicality for initiat- 
ing new journal. 

“The preschool child and books.” 
Sight-Saving Rev. Spring, 1956. 


Offers help parents the development reading 
readiness through the use pictures and 
cluded list popular picture books used successfully 
the author. 

“Upgrading educational facilities for 


Ray. 
Sight-Saving Rev. 


children who are partially seeing.” 
Summer, 1956. 26:2:97-103. 


same issue: Upgrading educational facilities for par- 
tially seeing children; working conference; Chairman, 


Mrs. Hazel 104-109. 


“The art seeing with little sight.” 
Sight-Saving Rev. Spring, 1956. 26:1:17-18. 


Although the author has only about eight percent physi- 
cal sight, she still able carry normal life and earn 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


her own living. She gives some suggestions for coping 
with the problems near-blindness 


Norris, “What affects blind children’s devel- 
opment.” Children. July-Aug., 1956. 3:4:12 3-29. 


discussion the findings the Project for the Study 
the Development Preschool Blind Children the 
Chi., which was focused children blinded retro- 
lental fibroplasia but has implications for all blind children. 
What constitutes favorable learning situation dis- 
cussed, well methods the study. 


New Outlook for the Blind. June, 1956. 50:6:205-209. 


The author, physical education and manual training 
teacher the Oregon State School for the Blind recounts 
experiences three camping sessions which offered 
variety recreational and educational interests for blind 
children. 


YANKAUER, ALFRED, JACOBZINER, HAROLD, and SCHNEIDER, 
“The rise and fall retrolental fibroplasia 
New York Rev. Summer, 1956. 


Reprinted from: N.Y. State Med. May 1956. 


sharp decline the reported incidence occurred 
when the use’ oxygen the care premature infants 
was limited and its concentration controlled. Investigation 
cases reported 1955 revealed that all affected child- 
ren except one, full-term infant, received oxygen high 
concentrations and for prolonged duration. 
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G., ed. “Some aspects the Wayne 
County Training School, institution for higher grade 
and borderline mentally retarded children.” Am. Mental 
Deficiency. July, 1956. 61:1:58-93. 


series articles describing the problems, procedures, 
and philosophies the Wayne County Training School, 
Northville, Mich. 


Contents (in addition Dr. Hegge’s article): The 
school, Marcella Douglas.—Pre-adolescent boys 
activities program, Maxine Lemler.—Teacher-pupil 
rapport, Elizabeth construction and good 
grooming, Twyla Hartley—An attempt understand 
reading failure mentally handicapped boy; case 
study, Lawrence Vuillemot and James 
purpose and function the Department Psychology 
Wayne County Training School, Sidney Rosenblum. 


McCartney, “Helping mentally deficient 
children the exogenous type showing central nervous 
system impairment make better social adjustments.” 
Am. Mental Deficiency. July, 1956. 61:1:121-26. 


Describes educational activities carried out with chil- 
dren assigned developmental room regular public 
elementary school. Techniques and procedures for struc- 


turing social adjustment are suggested. 


therapy for young mentally deficient children the non- 
familial type.” Training School Bul. June, 1956. 53:4: 
98-105. 


previous article the author described broad dif- 
ferential program related sensory-motor coordination, 
auditory discrimination, visual discrimination, mental 
abilities, communicative arts, writing, understanding num- 
bers, motor therapy and pre-vocational readiness. The 
present article reports educational experiences with chil- 
dren who showed characteristics indicative develop- 


mental needs the motor area. 


“Organic brain disorder character- 
istics brain-damaged children.” A.M.A. Diseases 
Children. June, 1956. 91:6:521-28. 


“The subject this study the clinical investigation 
state which known variously organic brain 
disease (Bender), organic driveness (Kahn and Cohen), 
brain injury (Strauss), organic state (Silver), and mini- 
mal cerebral injury (Gesell). Twenty-two cases 
brain-injured children are studied and analyzed. 
Recommendations are made for clinical management, par- 


ental guidance, and pedagogical handling.”—Summary. 


NATIONAL FoR The 
evaluation and treatment the mentally retarded child 
clinics; papers given training institute, 
March 14-17, 1956, New York co-sponsored New 
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York Medical College and the 1956. 132 The 
Assn., University Place, New York N.Y. $1.25. 


Papers discuss factors the evaluation mental re- 
tardation, problems differential diagnosis, teamwork 
treatment the mentally retarded, family and en- 
vironmental factors treatment, clinics total com- 
munity program for the retarded, and administrative and 


organizational problems clinics. 


Stevens, Harvey “The residential school’s contribu- 
tion the coordination services for the mentally re- 
Am. Mental Deficiency. July, 1956. 61: 
1:20-23. 


The red school house” century ago 
was almost never Edgar 
Wesley, centennial historian for the National Edu- 
cation Association. was usually white un- 


painted. 


Health had place the school curriculum 
100 years ago and wasn’t until 1907 that Los 
Angeles became the first city require annual 
health examinations for school children. The Na- 
tional Education Association endorsed health ex- 
aminations and the employment school nurses 


1914. 
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RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited Thos. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls 


and eleven other original rhythms. 


SECOND SERIES vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton 
Pickers, Windmills, Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and 


imitations. 


THIRD SERIES vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes and 
Skating, Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories and rhythm 


movement patterns. 


NEW EDITION October 1956) 
FOURTH SERIES vinylite records—14 rhythms—78 RPM) 
| $6.00 per set postpaid 

The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger Polka, Where Is That Little Shadow, 
| This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the Ball and eight other rhythm pattern movements for 
| the primary and intermediate grades; ALSO ARRANGED FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set Records 


THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. 


Each rhythm and song arises from 


natural situation. Basis rhythmic principles such tempo, accent and intensity are emphasized 
facilitate the teaching fundamental body movements. These arrangements are also suit- 


able for exceptional children. 


Mail Orders to: 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS, BOX 608, Emory University, Georgia 


SPEECH IMPAIRMENTS 


the games technic.” Speech and Hear. Disorders. 


June, 1956. 21:2:183-87. 


The judicious use games speech correction work 
increases and adds interest, motivation, and 
variety teaching; however, should emphasized that 


games are but a means to an end. 


Description and orientation the 
Bobath method with reference speech rehabilitation 
cerebral palsy. 1956. National Society for Crippled 


Children and Adults, LaSalle St., Chicago 25¢. 


This booklet presents the author’s interpretation the 
method from the viewpoint the speech therapist. 


evaluation children speech correction class” Speech 


and Hear. Disorders. June, 1956. 21:2:179-82. 


“According the data collected, children who attend 
speech correction class are chosen less often 
peers when the basis for selection predominantly speech 
This seems indicate that the speech defective 
children the sample were recognized having im- 
paired speaking 
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Mary Speech for the cerebral palsied 
pre-school child; parents’ manual. 1955. The Author, 
2007 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


therapy.” Ariz. Med. Jan., 1956. 


Delay instituting therapy until the child has reached 
school age results psychological trauma the child. 
The solution the problem lies educating parents, the 
schools, and every agency which contacts the speech de- 


fective, alerting them the need for early treatment. 


ScHLANGER, “An investigation retarded 
brain-damaged children with delayed speech and language.” 


Training School Bul. May, 


From study children the author concludes that 
“there apparent, though possibly concomitant, rela- 
tionship the speech development and the auditory word 
discrimination demonstrated the retarded children 
the many subjects this study, feels 
that distraction and inattention may result from the inhibi- 


tion incoming sensory cues. 
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GENERAL 


ANDERSON, Forrest Dean, Some as- 
pects child guidance clinic intake policy and practices; 
study 500 cases the Los Angeles Child Guidance 
Clinic, Los Angeles, California. 1956. tabs. (Public 
Health monograph no. 42; Public Health Serv. publ. no. 
485) U.S. Superintendent Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. 20c. 


the 


prepared 


Pertinent data have implications for intake policies 
types cases most suitable for acceptance the clinic 
and the probabilities success failure treating given 
persons with given problems under given circumstances. 
Statistical analyses include results intelligence tests 
270 children and psychiatric classification 314. 


Jerome Rothstein and 
Thomas O’Connor 


Annotated film directory with listings grouped 
type disability. 


The Christian Home. 15:8. Also listed are filmstrips, slides, and recordings. 


Theme entire issue: Dealing with handicaps. Con- 
tains articles, stories, photofeatures, and factual articles 
about variety handicaps, physical and mental; parents’ 
problems; and ways helping the handicapped meet 
their special problems. 


with 
1956, 1957, aud 1958 


This issue available from The Graded Press, Pierce and 
Washabaugh, Publishing Agents, 810 Broadway, Nashville 


Discounts: 
2-9 copies 10%; more 20% 


Your child from one six. 
1956. 110 illus. (Children’s Bur. publ. no. 30, rev. 1956) 
20c. 


This ready source reference for future 
teachers, school faculties, special education 
workers, nurses, therapists, re- 
habilitation groups, well parent-teacher 
associations. 


This revision pamphlet first published 1918 re- 
flects the many advances knowledge about the rearing 
healthy children. 


medicine and allied sciences, the Interdepartmental 
mittee Medical Training Aids. 1956. Card 
sion, Library Congress, Washington 25, 45c 


Order from 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


Revised semiannually, this guide includes entries for 
selected medical education films and filmstrips currently 
available for borrowing rental from the distributor. 


FOR 


Orrice The secondary school plant; 
approach for planning functional facilities, James 
Taylor. 1956. illus., tab. (Special publ. no. 
45c. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


1201 16th St., N.W. 


General procedures, techniques, and principles suggested 
here have been used successfully many communities 
planning school plants. attempt has been made this 
publication, however, set standards for school construc- 


Washington D.C. 


tion. 
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Rep Cross. AMERICAN Rep Cross. Service 
and home-bound and hospitalized children. 1956. 
American National Red Cross, Washington 13, 


booklet prepared give additional guidance Red 
Cross chapters for improving and extending Junior Red 
Cross service programs. Special projects for the hospital- 
ized and homebound are suggested and listed under ap- 
propriate age groups. 


JANE AND JoHNSON, ADELAIDE “Psycho- 
therapy facial disfigurement; report case.” Proc., 
Staff Meetings Mayo Clinic. Oct. 1956. 


Presents case history illustrating that child with 
physical defect often considers the defect responsible for 
unrelated difficulties, especially the unhappiness 
relationships with his parents. 


Ray “Genetic and familial aspects 
central nervous conditions children.” Minn. Med. Feb., 
1956. 


discussion the patterns inheritance various 
diseases and anomalies, with tabulation hereditary and 
familial conditions the central nervous system which 
present themselves children. 


Paut “The adoption retarded children.” 
Child Welfare. Apr., 


Experiences Rochester, N.Y., adoption agencies for the 
past two years show that the mildly moderately handi- 
capped child who can benefit from home life should 
offered for adoption his own home cannot serve him. 
letter the editor Pediatrics, June, 1956, 970, Dr. 
Beaven urges pediatricians accept this observation. 


Bowyer, “The psychology space perception.” 
Special Schools 1956. 

The development spatial perception from birth 
years discussed; special difficulties brain-damaged 
persons have revealed many facts about space perception. 


Francis “The complete person.” Crippled 
Child. June, 1956. 34:1:11-12, 28-29. 


psychiatrist discusses the psychology physical ill- 
ness, the wide range reactions encountered patients 
with the same physical disability, factors adjustment 
chronic illness, and the need place the treatment pro- 
gram realistic level. 


CALIFORNIA. STATE DEPARTMENT HEALTH. 
What parents should know about California’s Crippled 
Children Services. 1956. The Dept., 2151 
Berkeley Way, Berkeley Calif. 

booklet describing how children may receive neces- 
sary services. 

ANNE “The question school.” Crippled 
Child. June, 


The superintendent resident school for crippled 
children considers how parents may prepare their child 
for entrance the special school away from his home 
environment. 


Marcaret, and Lerner, “The re- 
habilitation counselor higher education.” Higher 
Education. Apr., 

Municipal colleges the City New York offer counsel- 
ing and guidance the physically handicapped. Admin- 
istrative practices are described. 
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VITALIZE TEACHING 
LEARNING 


with 
Visual-Manipulative aids 


Language Arts 
Social Studies 


Arithmetic 


Write to Dept EC for Catalog Today! 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 No. Second St. Minneapolis Minnesota 


1957 


Year 


Make plans meet the 
annual convention ICEC for 
this important celebration. 


Date: April 23-27, 1957 


Place: Hotel Penn-Sheraton 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Theme: Creativity the Education 
Exceptional Children and Youth 


‘ 
= 


ICEC PUBLICATIONS 


the care and education exceptional children 


Discounts for the following are: 2-9 copies, mixed unmixed titles, deduct per copy; 10-99 copies, 
mixed unmixed titles, deduct per copy; 100 more, mixed unmixed titles, deduct 10¢ per copy. 


—How Johnny Learns Read, and 


Myklebust 4p. 15¢ 


—Rejecting Parents, James Gallagher 
20¢ 


—Helping the Left-Handed Child, Hume 
4p. 15¢ 


Handicapped Girl Scouts, Joan Carter 4p. 
15¢ 

—Child Therapy—A Frame Reference, 
John Withall and Rittenhouse 6p. 20¢ 


—An Evaluation Vision Screening, 
Foote, M.D., and Crane, M.D. 10p. 25¢ 


Teachers Can Help Maladjusted 
Children, Cutts and Nicholas Mose- 
ley 4p. 15¢ 


—Spotting Potential the School. 
Glick 6p. 20¢ 


—Teaching Driver Education Mentally Re- 
tarded Adolescents, Kahn 3p. 15¢ 


after 


reprints, books, and Compute your discounts the basis the 
total number copies ordered from this list. 
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“An attainable occupational goal.” 
Crippled Child. June, 

Work not only matter achievement but achiev- 
ing with others. The difficulties which the severely handi- 
capped face fall within the areas social and emotional 
adjustment well vocational. 

STATE DEPARTMENT WELFARE. 
report survey the special education facilities 
Indiana, 1955-1956. 1956. Various paging. Mimeo. The 
Dept., 141 Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Facilities available city county basis the school 
corporation and those supported private voluntary 
agencies are included. 

“Michigan’s 
proves that even weeds can fun.” 
June, 

Describes horticultural therapy program day camp 
for crippled children. Chemical gardening allowed for 
completion the project within the time allotted. 

NEBRASKA. STATE DEPARTMENT Special 
education; guide for providing programs for handicapped 
children Nebraska public schools, prepared Vernon 
Hungate, William Carriker, and Dorothy Holland. 
1955. The Dept., State Capitol, Lincoln, Neb. 


Provides information legislative provisions Ne- 
braska, outlines specific procedures for organizing pro- 
grams, and sets forth the aims and policies special 
education. 


‘farming’ 


Crippled Child. 


NEWLAND, Ernest. “Helping the exceptional child 
the regular classroom.” Understanding the Child. June, 
1956. 25:3:66-79. 


The regular classroom teacher, performing some the 
work the special education teacher, has definite place 
the educational scheme. Where the services the 
specialist are available, the teacher can cooperate carry- 
ing out types programs designed benefit the child. 


illus. Society Memorial Center, 444 68th St., New 
York 21, N.Y. 25¢. 


This pamphlet for the child explains why operation 
necessary, some routines preparatory operations, why 
doctors and nurses wear white clothing and, sometimes, 
masks, and the reasons for many experiences new the 


child. 


HELEN Inside the hospital. illus. 
Society Memorial Center, 444 68th St., New York 21, 
25¢. 


small pamphlet, pleasingly illustrated, which explains 
simple language some experiences child can expect 
while hospitalized. 


same issue: Coordination and integration 
ices for the mentally handicapped; private agency, 
services with the institution, Sister Anastasia, 46-48. 
These three articles define the role the residential 
school, private agency, and public voluntary agencies 
providing for needs the mentally retarded, either 
children adults. 


ground syndrome the brain-injured child.” 
Record Med. and Gen. Practice Clinics. June, 1956. 
:362-367. 
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Investigation clearly the conclusion that brain- 
injured children are much more liable interference 
from background .stimuli than are 
normal children. 

Henry. “Psychological and 
tors governing the industrial utilization the mentally 
defective Mental Deficiency. July, 1956. 
61:1:181-90. 

discussion the factors influencing industrial place- 
ment the mental defective, and how they will influence 
the attitude management toward such placement. 

Isaac “Follow-up studies male and 


131 female patients who were discharged from the New- 
ark State School Mental Deficiency. 
July, 1956. 61:1:224-38. 


study consisting review patients’ histories and 
data their adjustment during the 8-year period 
following discharge. few representative cases the 
better adjusted group are included. 


note the concept the brain- 
injured Am. Mental Deficiency. July, 1956. 
61:1:204-206. 

Dr. Wortis cites the great variety cerebral defects 
and injuries commonly encountered children and 
stresses the dangers inherent assuming that all brain 
lesions will produce the same type behavioral dis- 
orders. 
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The International Council for Exceptional Children urges teachers everywhere note these special 
attractions the 1957 NEA Centennial observance: 


Distribution the NEA Centennial Film Desk for Billie.” 

Special Centennial publications the NEA Handbook, the NEA Journal, and the 1957 Convention 
Proceedings. 

Publication history the NEA Edgar Wesley, well-known historian. 

nationwide NEA Birthday Party observed every local association throughout the nation 
(and Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico) April 

Promotion “The Teacher’s Minute” ceremonies service and civic club meetings throughout 
the nation during the week April 


The Centennial convention, June 30-July Philadelphia, birthplace the NEA, with special tours 
for teachers, special ceremonies Future Teachers America groups the founding site, Cen- 
tennial festival produced the Philadelphia public schools, and exhibit student art from 


all over the nation. 


For special and the Centennial 
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Wear your badge charm 


ICEC life membership brings you years course, there the suitable-for-framing cer- 
Council privileges and enjoyment real cost and pin instead charm, you 
you. addition, you leave $150 the Coun- prefer. For men, there’s lapel button. Terms 
cil’s trust fund and good for time come. are cash time. 
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